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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 








Private and Class Instruction 
Normal Training Course 
Postgraduate Normal Course 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING. INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 

Day and Evening Practise Classes 

Lecture Classes 

Practise Department 


Authorized to give Normal Course— 
Miss Juliet D. Clark, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
California School of Lip-Reading, 915 Shreve Blag., San Francisco, Calif. 





Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50 net. 


18 East 41st Street Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal New York City 


Lip-Resding; Principles and Practice, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
The most widely used textbook on lip-seading. 








MISS KATHRYN DAGGY 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 


MRS. CORA C. WESTON 


Nitchie and Kinzie Methods. 
4066 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading 


MISS IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 





435 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 


| 602 Huntington Chambers 


| Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 


~| Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 





MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal 


and Fridays. Advanced work. 


603 Story Building, Broadway at Sixth 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Dos Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Div. Reading 


MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate 


Faculty of Six Instructors. Normal, Regular and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice 
Correction. Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays 


The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants. 


512 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pasadena, Cal. 





California School of Lip-Reading 
Miss Coralie N. Kenfield Mrs. Theodore Poindexter 
Co-Principals 
GRADUATES NITCHIE SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


The Principals are authorized to award the Nitchie 
Normal Diploma to qualified applicants. 
916 Shreve Building ; San Francisco, Cal. 
Berkeley Branch, 107 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. 


CENTRAL OHIO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
135 West Reynolds St., Urbana, Ohio 
ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
Introduced Lip-Reading 








Founded into Public Schools of 
Pittsburgh School Pittsburgh. Pa. 
of Lip-Reading Springfield, Ohio 








Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes Normal Course 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal Graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


112 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


























BOSTON, Mass. 





Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska 
KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons Small Classes Practice Department Normal Course 
Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
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BESSIE ANDERSON DEWEY 


A Tribute From Friends in Toledo 


SKETCH of the life of Mrs. R. 
C. Dewey could not be written 
without featuring the Toledo 
League for the Hard of Hearing, for 
that was her life for the last four years. 

On February 8, 1923, the day on 
which its founder, Mrs. Dewey, passed 
from earthly cares forever, the Toledo 
League was one of the most successful 
and comprehensive aids to the hard of 
hearing, in the United States. Estab- 
lished in a handsome, commodious club 
house, it maintains lip-reading classes, 
a social center, an employment bureau 
and an industrial department, all for 
the hard of hearing. The reason for 
it is Bessie Anderson Dewey. 

No one could hear the story without 
a thrill. No one could understand it 
without being a better, more helpful 
man or woman. This little woman, 
without finances or financial assistance, 
by sheer force of determination, by 
marvelous tact, by unbounded love and 
sympathy, by ceaseless, tireless energy, 
by the faith that moves mountains and 
a courage that never faltered, built the 
League. This in four years of total 
deafness and with an organic heart 
trouble that threatened death every day 
of those four years and finally ended 
her career of usefulness. In the last 
few weeks of her life she said: “I have 
done all that I can. My deafened 
people must carry on now. I leave it 
to them.” 

Through these years 


Mrs. Dewey 


never permitted those who came to her 
for lip-reading, for positions, for work, 
for social relaxation, for advice and 
comfort, to know that every moment 
she walked in the valley of the shadow 
of death. She faced death daily with 
a smile as she met each one of them 
with a smile, cheerful, hopeful, unfail- 
ing. She understood all, responded to 
all, helped all. She inspired her col- 
leagues with her own spirit of faith 
and love and sympathy and helpfulness. 
Browning’s line might have been writ- 
ten of her: “At her side men grew 
nobler, as through the whole town the 
children were gladder that plucked at 
her gown.” 

Perhaps it was bitter experience that 
developed the wonderful Mrs. Dewey 
of these later years. Bessie Anderson 
was the petted daughter of a wealthy 
family, educated, cultured, with every- 
thing that money and love could sup- 
ply and a full capacity for enjoyment 


of life. She was a dramatic reader of 
rare ability. 
Economic stress came, and Mrs. 


Dewey had to provide a livelihood for 
herself and her young daughter, now a 
sophomore in the University of Michi- 
gan. Organic heart trouble of very 
serious nature developed and doubled 
the burden. More terrible than all, her 
hearing began to fail. Desperately she 
struggled against acknowledging it, but 
for five awful years the silence closed 
slowly about her. The voices of her 
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daughter, of her friends, gradually 
faded. Theatre performances became 
pantomimes. Lectures and_ concerts 
were tombs of silence. All sound was 
lost to her, forever. Only those who 
have been through it can appreciate the 
growing horror of those five years. 
But it was the stern preparation for 
the wonderful work of the last four 
years. 


Mrs. Dewey’s physician suggested that 
she should study lip-reading. Within 
a week she was attending a_ school. 
After her first few days’ experience 
Mrs. Dewey wrote home, “I am _ so 
happy, O, I am so happy. I feel so 
grateful that I want to help others. 
Have you ever thought about the great 
silence, what it means? The walls that 
have been closing around me are open- 
ing, and I see the daylight coming 
through. It is the biggest thing I ever 
knew about and I want to pass it on 
to others. Whether they can pay or 
not. It is a privilege just to see them 
come back to life.” 


So Mrs. Dewey came back to Toledo 
“to pass it on to others,” to teach lip- 
reading. For the remaining years of 
her life, all too short, that was her in- 
spiration and ambition—“‘to pass it on to 
others.” She taught lip-reading as a 
means of livelihood, when the pupils 
could pay. She taught wherever a pupil 
was ayailable when the pupil could not 
pay. As her vision broadened, the 
Toledo League for the Hard of Hearing 
was conceived and builded to become 
finally an international object lesson and 
a beacon of hope for the hard of hear- 
ing all over this country. 


The League was formed in the Dewey 
apartments in the autumn of 1918 by 
a little group of lip-readers, inspired 
by Mrs. Dewey. The ideal was “to 
pass it on to others.” The membership 
fee then, as now, was $2 a year. The 
highest fee paid is $10. 


The League sought to promote the 
teaching of lip-reading to all the deaf- 
ened. As their circle widened, they 





saw the social and economic handicap 
carried by the deafened. They longed 
to bring their fellow sufferers back to 
enjoyment of life and to a feeling that 
they still could fill a useful place in the 
world. 

Mrs. Dewey ventured on renting two 
small rooms in the rear of the present 
club house. There was not a penny in 
the treasury. The rent was $30 a 
month, but one room was sub-let for 
$24. They made good and finally rented 
the entire building. It was a hard strug- 
gle. Mrs. Dewey herself stoked the 
furnace, rising at 4 in the winter 
mornings. <A protesting friend hired a 
janitor. At the end of a month Mrs. 
Dewey discharged him and said to the 
friend, “Pay that money to the League.” 

Lip-reading lessons and classes were 
maintained. For those who could not 
pay, scholarships were mysteriously pro- 
vided. Mrs. Dewey saw to it that none 
was denied opportunity. 

Summer picnics, winter dances, liter- 
ary evenings supplied social pleasures 
and held the deafened people together. 

The economic handicap of the deaf- 
ened was very apparent and gradually 
the employment bureau came into ex- 
istence, managed by Mrs. Dewey. Mrs. 
Dewey knew that employers must be 
impressed with the benefit of employing 
the deafened, and that the deafened 
must realize the need for making good 
wherever they were employed. Con- 


stantly she taught “If you fall down 


you injure the cause of all the deaf- 
ened; if you make good you aid the 
cause of all.” Almost without excep- 
tion they made good, splendidly. Em- 
ployers began to phone for deafened 
workers because “they seem to concen- 
trate better on their work.” It was 
happiness for Mrs. Dewey. 

One instance will tell of her devotion. 
An employer phoned that he would 
place a deafened boy if the lad could 
be on hand at 7 the next morning. It 
was almost midnight; there was no tel- 
ephone connection with the boy and no 
auto available. Mrs. Dewey walked, 
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alone, through an undesirable section 
to tell the boy and to urge him to make 
good. He did. 

The League found deaiened people 
in economic need who could net go out 
to employment. Mrs. Dewey conceived 
the industrial department. She solicited 
orders for nurses’ uniforms, curtains, 
work dresses, aprons, children’s cloth- 
ing. The League purchased the raw 
material, paid a living wage and dis- 
posed of the product. Mrs. Dewey 
established the department on a paying 
basis. She knew men and women and 
how to interest them in unselfish service, 
how to appeal to the best that was in 
them. Her love and sympathy and un- 
derstanding seemed to be unconquerable. 

The medical faculty of the city sup- 
ported her loyally, particularly the ear 


specialists. They knew the work she 
was doing. As her work became known 
she was called to speak before the 


Toledo Academy of Medicine, the Ohio 
State Medical Association, the Ameri- 


MRS. DEWEY 
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can Medical Association in Boston, the 
Convention of Aurists in St. Louis, and 
gatherings in New York and elsewhere. 

The physicians told Mrs. Dewey, 
“You must rest and take life easy or 
you cannot live. If you will rest you 
may live for years.” She replied, “To 
what purpose? If I can accomplish 
something, what does it matter when I 
die?” So she worked on, day and night, 
for the League and her deafened people. 

Three times within a year the phy- 
sicians took her, almost by force, from 
her work to. the hospital. Twice they 
brought her through. The last time 
their efforts were unavailing. While 
she slept the defective heart ceased to 
beat. 

Because she had taught to many 
others. the joy of service, because so 
many have seen her place her frail 
body on the altar, because unselfish love 
is an inspiration to unselfish service, the 
Toledo League for the Hard of Hearing 
will carry on. 


MRS. DEWEY 


An Editorial 


N the passing of Bessie Anderson 
Dewey the cause of the hard of 
hearing has suffered an irreparable 

loss. Never has a worker thrown her- 
self more unreservedly into her chosen 
field, and never has the throwing en- 
tailed greater self-sacrifice. Through 
her, the Toledo League for the Hard of 
Hearing accomplished work that has 
made it one of the outstanding organi- 
zations of the country. 

Those of us who had the good for- 
tune to see Mrs. Dewey at the Boston 
and Toledo conventions of the Federa- 
tion will never forget the force of her 
personality and the dynamic effect her 
presence on the platform produced on 
an audience, even before she said a 
word. Small, fair, frail in appearance, 
her blue eyes blazing with eagerness, 
she awakened in her listeners a_ re- 


sponse of enthusiasm almost incredible. 
As one of them once said to me, “She 
looks as if she were being burned up 
with her zeal for this work—Joan of 
Arc might have looked like that.” 

Even those who scarcely knew her 
felt the strength of her leadership. Two 
such friends from distant States have 
written to me of her since her death, 
and I quote from their letters: 


That little woman was a most wonder- 
ful person to me—so loyal, honest and 
true. She surely made the world a hap- 
pier and better place for the rest of us, 
and I consider it a great honor to have 
known her. What a beautiful memory 
we shall all have of her, especially those 
of us who attended the Toledo Conven- 


tion. 


* * * * 


The death of Mrs. Dewey brings me a 
feeling of personal loss. I cannot explain 
it, for I never met her and have corre- 
sponded with her only occasionally. But 
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she seemed to have that rare gift of giv- 
ing herself so fully to every comer that 
she became truly a personal friend where 
most of us remain merely conventional 
acquaintances. It seems to me the big- 
gest thing about her was her faith—not 
only faith in the cause she represented, 
but what is much harder to hold, faith 
in herself to measure up to every de- 
mand, to meet every need. She wrote me 
once, ‘Build on faith, tackle every oppor- 
tunity for service that comes up, and 
faith will carry you through.’ Oh, she 
was splendid! And there are hundreds 
of us who will fight a stronger fight be- 
cause of the inspiration of her example. 


The city of Toledo, its organizations, 
its physicians, its representative citi- 
zens, knew of Mrs. Dewey’s work and 
gave it support. The two leading news- 
papers carried remarkable editorial 
tributes, which speak so understand- 
ingly of her triumph over obstacles that 
they are copied here to help all of us 
grasp her torch and carry it on. 

This one is from the Toledo Blade of 
February 10th: 


courage and her optimism which readily 
acknowledged obstacles but denied defeat. 

Her life was a triumph over a physical 
handicap which has discouraged count- 
less thousands, and in turning it into 
priceless service for others she herself 
grew to happiness. 


And this from the Toledo News-Bee 
of February 13th: 


“CARRY ON” 

The News-Bee would like to pay a 
tribute to the public services of Mrs. R. 
C. Dewey, Bessie Anderson Dewey. But 
there are two tributes so eloquent that 
further tribute seems needless. The tire- 
less energy, the unfailing tact, the all- 
comprehensive love and sympathy for 
misfortune, the unselfishness and the self- 
sacrifice of Mrs. Dewey are told in the 
Toledo League for the Hard of Hearing, 
to the creation of which she gave wholly 
and unsparingly the last four years of 
her life. It stands one of the finest and 
most helpful institutions of the city, 
typical of its founder and its inspiration. 

The other tribute is the little letter sent 
out to each member of the league. It 
says: 

“In the passing of Mrs. Dewey we have 





MRS. DEWEY 


Deafened people of the whole country 
are looking toward Toledo with sorrow 
because of the passing of Mrs. Rodney 
C. Dewey. And here in Toledo we pause 
to pay tribute to this courageous little 
woman who gave so generously in her 
service to the deafened people of the 
city that she literally gave her life to 
them. 

Deafness is a terrible affliction if one 
allows it to shut out everything worth 
while. But if it gives one a chance to 
help one’s fellow it is a blessing. Mrs. 
Dewey was twice blessed, for she not 
only helped others, but she taught them, 
too, the happiness of service and started 
an endless chain which has almost elimi- 
nated isolation among the deaf here. 

Mrs. Dewey mastered the art of lip- 
reading and recognized it as the only 
avenue of approach to the world’s activi- 
ties open to deafened people. When the 
soldiers returned from the war she began 
the teaching which was to continue 
generously as long as she lived. 

She saw that the deaf have peculiar 
problems to meet in earning their own 
living and she created the employment 
department, one of her league’s most 
valuable activities. 

The same determination which carried 
her through the first dark days of her 
own affliction brought success to her 
work for other deafened people. It is 
hard to put into words her indomitable 


all lost the most wonderful and truest 
friend any of us could ever have. It 
will leave an emptiness in our lives and 
a pain in our hearts. But she loved us— 
how she loved us!—and she worked for 
us—oh, so hard. Let us now show our 
appreciation and our love for her by 
‘carrying on,’ as she would wish. Let us 
speak of her with a smile on our faces; 
with a feeling of gladness that she is in 
a better, kinder world, where peace and 
happiness abound. Let us go on with 
our work and our play, revering her 
memory, working more earncstly, playing 
more enthusiastically, for having had her 
as a friend.” 
And this might well be her epitaph. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


The Community -Corporation, of Youngs- 
town, in presenting an inspiring yearly report 
of good accomplished for that city, presents 
a list of community needs “which we hope 
financial feasibility and community gener- 
osity will enable us to add to our city’s social 
service program as features of expansion or 
new service in the not far distant future.” 

Among these needs is “The establishing of 
lip-reading classes for children and adults 
who are deaf or hard of hearing. Many 
children because of scarlet fever, measles, or 
other illness have lost their hearing. It is a 
serious handicap, which can be overcome by 
lip-reading and deserves consideration which 
other forms of physical handicap are now re- 
ceiving.” 








SUCCESSFUL DEAF PEOPLE OF TODAY 
NUMBER 9—A. LINCOLN FECHHEIMER, ARCHITECT 
By Laura A. Davies 


LARKE SCHOOL for the Deaf has 
started many successful men and 
women on brilliant careers, 

equipped with the speech and _ speech- 
reading ability to mingle with the hear- 
ing world. Among her noted sons there 
will be found none more loyal and none 
more grateful than A. Lincoln Fech- 
heimer, a thriving young Jewish arch- 
itect, of Cincinnati, Ohio. “Abey,” as 
he is familiarly known among his old 
associates at Northampton, has this to 
say about it: 

“I can never forget my debt to Clarke 
School and its teachers, as whatever 
success I have had, I owe almost entire- 
ly to them. Looking back on my 
Clarke School days, I realize how un- 
tiring and devoted the teachers were 
and how constant were their sympathy 
and encouragement. It was through the 
results of their work that I was enabled 
to associate with the hearing world 
and thus overcome what, to my mind, 
is a deaf person’s greatest handicap, 
namely, his inability to associate freely 
with hearing people.” 

Mr. Fechheimer was born at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, forty-six years ago, and has 
been deaf since birth. From the age 
of five he had a private teacher, Miss 
Virginia Osborn, who taught him 
speech and speech-reading along with 
other things. In order that he might 
have the benefit of association with 
other children, his parents later estab- 
lished a small school for deaf children 
which Miss Osborn taught. This was 
the beginning of the Cincinnati Oral 
Day School where Miss Osborn still 
teaches. After it had been supported 
for a number of years by Mr. Fech- 
heimer’s family, the Board of Educa- 
tion recognized its value and took 
charge of it. 

When nine years old the boy, “Abey,” 
entered Clarke School. Even at that 














A. LINCOLN FECHHEIMER 


early age he “had a mind to work,” 
for he asked his mother to tell Miss 
Yale that he was “eager to learn.” 
He was there six years and graduated 
in 1891. Returning home he went to 
a high school for hearing children, be- 
ing the first deaf person to do so. He 
graduated from this school, the Tech- 
nical School of Cincinnati, in three 
years, but took one other year of pre- 
paratory work ‘in Franklin School be- 
fore entering Columbia University in 
1895. At Columbia he took a regular 
course in architecture, graduating in 
1899 with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. He was not only the first 
Clarke School student to receive a col- 
lege degree, but at that time was the 
first deaf student to receive a degree 
from any college for hearing students: 
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HUBBARD HALL, CLARKE SCHOOL, 


He then went to Chicago and worked 
a year in an architect’s office, but he 
was not through with his education. 
The Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris is 
the foremost school of architecture in 
the world. The entrance requirements 
are most rigid. Five or six hundred 
take the examinations twice a year and 
out of this number only forty-five 
Frenchmen and fifteen foreigners are 
accepted. Young Fechheimer took his 
chances with the rest, going to Paris in 
September, 1900. He was admitted the 
first year. He studied there four and a 
half years and received the diploma of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, having done 
all of his work and taken all of his ex- 
aminations in French. 

There has never been any loitering 
by the wayside in the life cf this enter- 
prising man. As soon as he returned 
to the United States in January, 1905, 
he went immediately into a Chicago 
architect’s office. He stayed two years, 
then worked in Cincinnati offices for 
awhile, and finally in 1910 went into 


DESIGNED BY MR. FECHHEIMER 


business for himself. He has been at it 
steadily ever since. 

His work has been of a general na- 
ture. Some of the buildings which he 
has designed in Cincinnati are the 
Woman’s Building of the University 
of Cincinnati, the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege building and the Girls’ House of 
Refuge building for the city. Hubbard 
Hall, erected at Clarke School in 1912, 
was also designed by him, and he is 
now a member of the Board of Cor- 
porators of that school. 

It is true that talent, like murder, 
will out, but it is also true that without 
the help of speech and speech-reading, 
Mr. Fechheimer’s talent would have had 
a hard time finding its way out. It is 
an interesting coincidence that while 
the Abbe de |’Epee invented the manual 
or sign language, we are indebted 
largely to a Portuguese Jew, Dr. Pe- 
reira, for the oral method of teaching 
the deaf. Both men were working in 
Paris about the same time, the latter 
part of the eighteenth entury. 
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WHAT DO OUR 

Mary stories are told of Mr. Fech- 
heimer’s marvelous ability as a lip- 
reader. Here is an instance. A certain 
gentleman met him regularly at lunch- 
eon. Some time later in conversation 
with a friend, he said: “Mr. Fechheimer 
is a peculiar man. He is so reserved. 
I have been sitting next to him at 
luncheon for weeks and can’t get him 
interested in any special subject. He 
always answers very briefly.’ When 
his friend informed him that Mr. Fech- 
heimer was totally deaf he realized 
what wonderful lip-reading he had been 
witnessing, for he had not even sus- 
_ pected the fact of deafness. 

On an ocean voyage he became ac- 
quainted with a stranger who had sim- 


SCHOOLS NEED? 161 
ilar interests and inclinations. They 
were together much of the time and be- 
came very good friends indeed. At 
the end of the voyage when they were 
about to separate, the stranger said to 
him, “I think you should see a special- 
ist about your throat. I can tell from 
your voice that you are having trouble 
with it.” Mr. Fechheimer informed him 
that his throat was all right but that he 
was deaf and could not hear his voice 
to modulate it. Only then did the 
stranger discover what a remarkable 
man he had made friends with. 

These stories are evidence of the 
success with which he constantly asso- 
ciates with hearing people, asking no 
favors and willing to accept none. 





WHAT DO OUR SCHOOLS NEED? 


By A TEACHER OF EXPERIENCE 
(Continued from the March Number) 


Ill. 
THE TEACHER 
IGHT o’clock. The school bell 
rings. The supervising teacher is 


at her desk, the teachers at their 
class-room doors. Let us see what 
they are like. 

Almost without exception the teacher 
of deaf children is drawn into the work 
because she has a friend in it, or 
because she lives or has gone to school 


in a town where a state school is 
located. I grew up in such a town. 


I observed that the “deaf teachers,” 
as we called them, got out of school 
at one o’clock and were free to go 
to afternoon and evening parties and 
otherwise disport themselves. I heard 
that they got better salaries than 
the public school teachers did. All of 
them came from a distance—the glamor 
of city clothes and of travel lay about 
them. So when one of blessed memory 
suggested to me, looking about for a 
pleasant way to earn money, that | 
“take the training,” I applied for ad- 


mission to a normal class. Thus cas- 
ually do most of us set about it. 

And of what infinite variety are we! 
An hour’s visit to almost any school in 
the country will show that Miss A is 
from the far West—she was trained at 
Mt. Airy; that Miss B is from the 
South—she was trained by somebody 
who was trained at Northampton; that 
Miss C is from the Middle West—she 
was trained in a day school; that Mrs. 
D has always lived near the school— 
that she wasn’t trained anywhere, but 
like Topsy, “just growed”; that Mr. E 
also had no special training, but had 
been graduated from Gallaudet College. 
All these differ among themselves in 
methods, ideas and ideals. 

A very able head-teacher and a defi- 
nite, practicable course of study can co- 
ordinate the efforts of such a group. I 
believe that more than half our institu- 
tions lack both the head-teacher and the 
clear, usable outline of work. In these 
schools, no matter how earnest and con- 
scientious the instructors may be, their 
dissimilarity of training and _ back- 
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ground must inevitably result in dupli- 
cation and in an ill-assorted jumble of 
classroom work. How can we expect 
to find there unity of purpose and con- 
tinuity of plan? The most pressing 
need of our academic departments is 
standardization of requirements for en- 
trance to our normal classes, standard- 
ization of that normal training and of 
our curricula. 


In many other fields of endeavor 
there is at present a turning of the tide 
against standardization. It is claimed 
that it produces the machine-made prod- 
uct, that it kills initiative, that it hin- 
ders progress. But in our branch of 
the teaching profession, the pendulum 
has just begun to swing forward. We 
have followed too continually the de- 
vices of our own minds and the de- 
sires of our own judgments, and Wil- 
liam, Rebecca and Angelina have suf- 
fered. We need standards by which to 
measure their instructors; we need 
standards by which to measure their 
progress from year to year. How to 
secure them is one of our chief prob- 
lems. 


Unfortunately the demand for teach- 
ers exceeds the supply. The superin- 
tendent who finds that he is “short a 
teacher or two,” with September at 
hand, will take almost anybody who 
applies. Once ensconced, no matter 
how incompetent, it generally happens 
that nothing except pestilence and sud- 
den death can dislodge her if she 
chooses to remain. And “dead wood” 
accumulates. The remedy for this con- 
dition is to increase the supply and 
thereby engender competition. Whether 
it would be better to double the number 
of our training centers or enlarge 
classes at our reputable training centers 
is a question for prolonged discussion. 

In the event of increased admission the 
problems of assignment of observation 
and of practice teaching would have to 
be met. Could not classes of twenty be 
handled as efficiently as classes of four, 
 ssix or ten by carefully scheduled dem- 
-onstrations and a more economical par- 


titioning of practice-teaching? An or- 
ganized campaign among colleges and 
normal school seniors in behalf of our 
training schools would bring many ad- 
mirably equipped young women into 
the profession. A short time ago I 
asked the representative of one of the 
largest advertising agencies in the 
country how the company recruited its 
ranks. “We pick our material,” was 
the reply. “We don’t wait for appli- 
cants to come to us—we go to Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, etc. We seek the 
best and then train these young men in 
our methods.” We need teachers. We 
need students capable of taking the best 


training. Why don’t we seek the best? — 


The standardization of a course of 
study for deaf children is undoubtedly 
in process of evolution now. Many 
schools have worked out, and others 
are now working out curricula which 
they can follow. But there are also 
many other schools who own to nothing 
more than a nebulous idea of progres- 
sion. They wander as in a fog; they 
walk in a circle. Would not a simpli- 
fied, standardized outline of work be of 
incalculable benefit to the children in 
such schools and would it not also 
unify and thus better the work of our 
better schools? It seems to me that a 
small representative committee could 
be got together to make out such a 
course of study whose order of pres- 
entation might be adopted by every 
school in the country. 


Desirable and necessary as a defi- 
nite, year-by-year plan of work is, 
it does not take the place of the clearly- 
thought-out schedule of daily procedure. 
I believe that every teacher, no matter 
what her training and experience have 
been, should take into her classroom 
every morning a detailed written pro- 
gram. The making of such a program 
clarifies her aims, commits her to cer- 
tain accomplishments, helps her to 
eliminate non-essentials and “padding,” 
develops her sense of the vital and con- 
centrates her purpose. The course of 
study furnishes the necessary sign- 
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posts; the daily plan more than any- 
thing else makes for speed between the 
landmarks. 

Whatever affects adversely the mo- 
rale of a teacher, hurts her work. “Give 
me,” said Napoleon, “a contented army 
and I can fight Europe.” Three things 
which teachers may neither influence 
nor control produce dissatisfaction in 
their ranks. They are low salaries, too 
many duties outside of school hours, 
and dirt! And of these the most pro- 
ductive of discontent is dirt. I have 
found teachers to be very reasonable 
beings. They can be made to compre- 
hend that the school budget will not ad- 
mit of an increase in salary, they can 
see that the superintendent must assign 
the hard recess and study-hour, and in 
certain cases, dining room duties, and 
the winter of their discontent can be 
brightened by the sun of understanding, 
but dirty school rooms and living quar- 
ters they will not excuse. Nor should 
they. 

' I cannot resist quoting here from a 
personal letter but lately received, in 
which a teacher describes to me a 
school to which she had just gone. In 
telling about “the glorious dust-proof 
spic-and-spanness” of the place, she 
says, “My chief aim is to stay right 
side up. Non-skid shoes will have to 
be like the cow’s tail—always on! As 
for my class, I’ve a slow bunch but 
I’m doing my best and enjoy the atmos- 
phere of contentment. Everybody 
seems satisfied.” Contrast that account 
with this of another school: “Mr. So- 
and-so still tries to impress favorably 
the bunch of new teachers with flowery 
accounts of the future, and the grease 
and bugs still hold their own.” In 
which school will the better work be 
done? It is interesting to note that the 
first school has an organized domestic 
department with an efficient, responsible 
head; that the second school has not. 

As to “outside duties,” I believe that 
they should be minimized to the lowest 
possible extent. A teacher needs every 
ounce of nervous and physical energy, 
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every inch of endurance, every grain of 
enthusiasm she possesses for her five 
hours in the class-room. Her energy 
should be the reserve-energy variety 
whose choicest manifestation is a capa- 
city for relaxation; her endurance 
should be the unforced, unconscious 
sort, and her enthusiasm, if it be con- 
tagious, must be spontaneous. In short, 
she must be “fresh for her work” and 
whatever diminishes that freshness low- 
ers the quality of the result. 


I used to hold that a teacher’s devo- 
tion was measured by the time she 
gave to preparation “outside of school.” 
I know now that hours I spent in hek- 
tographing would have yielded. higher 
dividends for the little beneficiaries to 
whom the investment belonged, had I 
spent those hours on the tennis court 
or on a couch with a book. I know 
now that blue-pencilled papers are 
worthless except in the most advanced 
classes and only then when some sort 
of contest is on, unless Rebecca is be- 
side you as you correct. And I see at 
last that I myself got more of satisfac- 
tion out of my neat, elaborately illus- 
trated yearbooks than the children got 
of real benefit. The joy of a thing is 
in the doing. One June I watched a 
class of babies making their own books. 
Every second of the dreaded last week 
was filled with delight. There are 
teachers who would have shuddered at 
the smudgy little pages; indeed, we had 
a visitor who regarded Angelina’s 
through supercilious eye-glasses. And 
when this visitor had left the room the 
wise young teacher said to me: “Of 
course, the books don’t make ‘a show’ 
but how the babies love to make them!” 
And she bent down and kissed Angelina. 


Whatever disparities may exist in 
preparation and qualifications, teachers 
of the deaf have one trait in common— 
they love William, Angelina and Re- 
becca. A teacher of long experience 
in the public schools after teaching 
deaf children a few years said, “There 
is something about these children that 
gets you.” There is. The wistful 
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little faces stamp themselves on the 
heart. The best of those who teach 
are often tired, sometimes lazy, fre- 
quently dulled by routine and futile in 
their endeavors, but in my own expe- 
rience I have never known a teacher 
who could not be made to respond, 
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sooner or later, to an appeal for better 

work. As a class, I have found teach- 

ers of the deaf eager to know more 

of the road along which we stumble— 

the fascinating road on which we find 

so much of “rapture and despair.” 
(To be concluded.) 





CHIRRUPS AND CHEER-UPS 


By JoHN A. FERRALL 


NLESS the editor changes her 
mind or loses her courage at the 
last moment, you will find some- 

where in this issue of the magazine, 
probably among the advertising pages 
where my articles usually are printed, 
a new department. I have headed it 
“VOLTS,” so that you need not be 
surprised if something in it shocks you 
occasionally. You will be shocked. It 
is inevitable. Everything I write shocks 
somebody. I must be the original Volt 
—a Volt, you understand, being a per- 
son who has in some way, at some 
time, shocked at least one person. 

The name signed to the department, 
“Jaf,” is, of course, made up of my 
initials—and never mind what the “A” 
represents. [I mention this because 
while it is all well and good that I be 
given the credit for writing the Editor- 
ials and the Friendly Corner, I do not 
wish the Editor or the Friendly Lady 
to be held responsible for “VOLTS.” 
No, my heart is far too tender to wish 
that to happen. 

The whole thing really started two 
years ago. 

At that time I suggested to the Ed- 
itor that inasmuch as it was quite evi- 
dent that the majority of the readers 
went through my articles merely to 
find the jokes that I scattered like rais- 
ins throughout, it might be well to set 
aside a page in the Vortta REvIEw to 
be devoted to jokes alone and un- 
adorned. 

She did not think much of the idea. 
In fact, she does not think much of the 





idea even now. But some one whose 
subscription is paid in advance has 
suggested the desirability of such a 
page and this has started her to think- 
ing. Thus do we see the evil influence 
of money even in our own daily lives 
and affairs. 

So, when I stepped into the Volta 
Bureau a week or two ago, she said— 
oh, very casually: 

“Do you remember suggesting that 
we should have a page of jokes in the 
REVIEW ?” 

“T do,’ I said, emphatically. “And I 
also recall very distinctly the conspic- 
uous lack of enthusiasm that greeted 
the suggestion.” 

“Yes,” she admitted. “I did not ap- 
prove. I know that other magazines 
do run such pages, but I stick to it that 
few of the pages are really funny.” 

I made no comment. What could I 
say? 

“But,” she continued reluctantly, see- 
ing that I did not intend to say any- 
thing, “the page seems to be read. And 
some people are suggesting that we 
have such a page in the Vorta ReE- 
VIEW.” 

I gazed thoughtfully out of the win- 
dow and into the open spaces. 

She came around in front of me. 

“Well,” she demanded, “will you or 
will you not compile such a page?” 

“What’s the use?” I asked. “You 
will not print the stories I select.” 

“We've got to be dignified,” she in- 
sisted. “At least, that is what every- 
body is always telling me. Frankly, I 
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do not see the necessity for it, but—” 

“lll try anything once,” I declared. 
“Of course, I have never washed an 
eagle—” 

“Never washed an eagle!” gasped the 
Editor. “What are you talking about?” 

“Oh, it’s the old story of the colored 
boy who, down in Texas, was out of 
a job by reason of the failure of the 
cotton crop or something of that sort. 
He went to an employment agency to 
try to get a job. The man there told 
him there was a place open at the Eagle 
Laundry. Did he want it? The boy 
shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other. “I sho’ needs a job bad, boss,” 
he said, finally, “but de fack is, I ain’t 
never washed a eagle.” 

“That is one joke that will not go on 
the page,” said the Editor. “I saw 
that on the moving picture screen two 
years ago.” 

“It’s still funny,” I insisted. 

I did not say anything further about 
it because I knew I could slip it in this 
article all right since the Editor makes 
it a rule not to read my contributions 
since she wishes to be in a position to 
say, when the inevitable complaint 
reaches her, that she did not know that 
I had actually written such and such a 
thing—so undignified, you know. So 
here it is. Ah, the deafened are the 
smartest people in the world! 

What I Said was: 

“While I haven’t washed an—while 
I’ve never tried to compile a funny page. 
I’m willing to undertake it, with the un- 
derstanding that you agree to print at 
least one out of every ten stories I 
select.” 

“They must be dignified,” she said, 
firmly. 

“But, I’ll compile the page, sign it, 
and take all the responsibility.” 

She hesitated. 

“They’re asking for it,’ she decided, 
finally. “We’ll try it for a time and see 
how it is liked. But we must be digni- 
‘fied. Be funny; but be dignified.” 

Be funny, but be dignified! Can you 
beat it? 
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To me, of course, a person who is 
dignified is funny. Ergo—to be digni- 
fied is to be funny. But most people 
do not appear to look at it in that light. 
If I could meet the popular idea of 
humor combined with dignity, my name 
would shortly supersede Solomon’s as 
the smartest man in the world. Well, 
why not? As I have already men- 
tioned, the deafened are the smartest 
people on earth—and I am the deafest 
man in the world. 

For some reason the mention of dig- 
nity always reminds me of a story fa- 
mous so long ago that I doubt whether 
the Editor remembers seeing it on the 
moving picture screen. 

It concerns a very dignified man, 
with hair rather long, who was accosted 
by a newsboy who inquired the time. 
The dignified personage frowned se- 
verely, but consulted his watch. 

“Ten minutes to three,” 
nounced. 

“Well,” said the newsboy, irreverent- 
ly, “at three o’clock get your hair cut!” 

He scampered off, with the dignified 
man in angry pursuit. Rounding a 
corner the latter ran plump into the 
arms of a policeman. 

“What’s the trouble here?” demanded 
the officer. 

“That rascally boy running around 
the corner there came up to me a mo- 
ment ago and inquired the time. I told 
him it was ten minutes to three, Then 
he shouted: ‘At three o’clock get your 
hair cut!’ and ran off.” 

“Well,” demanded the officer, “what 
are you running for? You have eight 
minutes yet.” 

Perhaps the reason why the Editor 
does not find certain other humorous 
pages really funny is due to the fact 
that the compilors try too hard to be 
dignified. Please, then, let me try to be 
amusing, first of all—to lift you up out 
of the depressing things that crowd 
into one’s daily life. There are enough 
serious things in life without insisting 
that I be one. If I can be dignified and 
still amuse you, well and good. I’m 


he an- 
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sure it would amuse most of my friends 
if I tried to be dignified. But I shall 
first try to make you laugh—even if 
you find fault with the cause after- 
wards. I shall, no doubt, be quite dig- 
nified when I am dead, and since I ex- 
pect to be dead a good deal longer than 
I shall live, perhaps the balance will 
swing down sufficiently on the dignity 
side to please everyone. 

“Dignity and love do not blend well 

or continue long together.” 

In one respect at least, I hope to 
make the department unique. You 
know, it is a sort of general practice 
in starting such things for the editor 
or compilor to invite the criticisms and 
suggestions of his readers. Jamais de la 
vie! 

All my life I have been asking my 
friends for honest and frank criticism 
about this and that undertaking of 
mine, meaning, of course, that I wished 
their approval and commendation. And 
all my life I have been receiving exactly 
what I asked for—honest and frank 
criticism. Now I am through. If any- 
one wishes to criticise the department, 
he will have to do it on his own initia- 
tive—without my invitation—and, very 
likely, over my dead body. I shall 
never, never, never again ask for crit- 
icism. Have I made that plain? 

I suppose I feel toward “VOLTS” 
much as a certain lady of color is said 
to have felt toward her prospective hus- 
band. 

“Do you take this man for better or 
for worse?” asked the minister. 

“T takes him just as he am,” she de- 
clared, positively. “If he gits any bet- 
ter, he’ll die—an’ if he gits any wuss, 
I’ll kill him myself!” 

Criticism has never benefited me, 
anyway. I just do not seem to be 
adapted to it. It has never elevated my 
morals. The irritating thing, too, is the 
fact that almost always people who 
criticize you quite evidently know what 
they are talking about. 

Of course, if you have words of 
praise or commendation—that is an en- 
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tirely different thing. Let me know and 
I will send you a stamped and addressed 
envelope. 

The Editor, too, was inclined to think 
that we should ask readers to send in 
their favorite stories. Which reminds 
me—an old gentleman met a maid 
wheeling twin babies. 

“Twins, eh?” he said, stopping and 
looking at them. 

“Yes, sir; dey’s twinses.” 

“And what is the name of this one?” 
he asked, chucking one of the babies 
under the chin. 

“Florence,” said the maid. 

“And this one, I suppose,” said the 
old gentleman, turning to the other 
baby, “is of the contrary sex.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed the maid, “dat 
one’s a girl, too.” 

Now, according to the maid’s theory, 
I am not a member of the contrary sex, 
but it just happens that I had to differ 
with the Editor on this voluntary con- 
tribution matter. My idea is that such 
a course would involve us in serious 
difficulties. You can picture what would 
happen. The Editor would print about 
one out of every seven hundred stories 
sent in—at least, that is about my aver- 
age—and those subscribers who waited 
long weary months or perhaps years to 
see their favorites in type would ulti- 
mately, if not sooner, give way to their 
disappointment in loud and prolonged 
howls—or loud and prolonged absence 
from the subscription rolls! 

On the other hand, if I pick all the 
contributions myself I shall avoid this 
particular risk and shall besides have 
the satisfaction of knowing that at least 
one reader, myself, will approve and 
enjoy the entire page. Perhaps I should 
qualify that statement a trifle, because 
I am pretty certain that the Editor will 
now and then sneak in one of her own 
favorites under the pretense of filling 
out the page or something of that sort. 
Why, often I would not be able to rec- 
ognize my contributions, after she gets 
through blue-penciling them, if she did 
not leave my name attached. Some of 
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A REAL 


these days when she asks me to hurry 
up an article for some particular issue, 
I am going to send her a package of 
typewriting paper with my name on it. 
and say: “Go as far as you like!” 

Even the worm will turn. 

So, with charity for all, especially 
myself; with malice toward none, ex- 
cept those who criticise the department ; 
with firmness in the right, even when I 
am wrong; a friendly hand for those 
who commend me, a club for those who 
do not, I propose to hew to the line, 
letting the chirrups fall where they will. 
“Corruption wins not more than hon- 

esty. 
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Still in thy right hand carry gentie 
peace 

To silence envious tongues. Be just 

and fear not. 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy 
country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou 
fall’st, O Cromwell, 


Thou fall’st a blessed marytr.” 


There, then, is my platform—for me 
to stand on; for others to jump on! 
“°Tis not in mortals to command suc- 
cess, but we'll do more, Sempronius”— 
we'll do without it! 
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HE young lady whose photograph 
appears on this page is Miss Ruth 
Robinson of Youngstown, Ohio. 

As announced in the March Votta Re- 
view, she won the prize of sixty dol- 
lars offered to the person who would 
send in the largest number of subscrip- 
tions for the Votta Review during the 
recent campaign. 

The prize offer was “a course of thirty 
lessons in lip-reading in any school ad- 
vertised in this magazine, or the equiva- 
lent, $60.00 in cash.” 

As soon as the decision was made, we 
wrote to Miss Robinson and asked her 
whether she would take the lessons or 
the cash. This was her reply: 


The news contained in your letter, that I 
am the winner of the contest, made me very 
happy. 

At present, I am not free to take advantage 
of the scholarship which would enable me to 
attend a school of lip-reading. For some 
time I have wished to be a life member of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and, if it is 
fair and satisfactory to you I would like to 
have the contest prize used to pay my life 
membership in the Association. 


Think of it! Fifty dollars out of a 
prize of sixty dollars, given back to the 
Association for a life membership fee! 
Could one find a more inspiring ex- 
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ample of loyalty and generosity to a 
cause? 

We asked Miss Robinson, during the 
campaign, to tell us by what means she 
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was securing so many _ subscriptions. 
We print her reply for you to see: 


As soon as I learned that a subscription 
campaign for Volta Review was to be carried 
on, I asked two friends to give me their 
copies and asked the Volta Bureau to send 
me twelve copies containing the Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher article and twelve containing 
the Joseph H. Sharp article. I am sending 
these Volta Reviews, as sample copies, to the 
hard of hearing people whose names have 
been given to me during the several years 
that I have been interested in our cause. A 
few copies were sent to teachers and aurists, 
and I am hoping that the teachers will send 
me new names of hard of hearing students 
and that the aurists will give me the names 
of some of their patients. 

I choose the Volta Review which will be of 
interest to each person, mark the copy, and 
under separate cover I send a letter calling 
attention to the special article in the maga- 
zine which I have marked. A _ subscription 
blank is enclosed with each letter. To make 
my letters have a personal touch, I mention 
my own deafness and the benefit and pleasure 
I derive from reading the Volta Review. As 
few of these people are personal friends of 
mine, I do not specify in my letters that 
their subscriptions be sent to me, as I 
thought they would prefer to send their $3.00 
direct to the Volta Bureau. 

The following letter, sent in answer to one 
of mine,. is encouraging: 


My Dear Miss Robinson: 

I wish to thank you for your kind let- 
ter, also the copy of Volta. I am send- 
ing my subscription today. It is true I 
did not know about Volta nor about the 
different Leagues and the Federation. As 
I know no one here who is deaf, I seem 
to be out of touch with all those things. 
I was glad to hear from some one “in the 
same boat” and who really understands. 
.... Perhaps you wish to keep all your 
Voltas—may I return this copy? I was 
glad to read the article about Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. I enjoy her books and 


had no idea she was deaf. Thanking 
you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

CMNOR) ie Os rece aceiees 


Three hearing people have given me the 
money to have a year’s subscription to 
Volta Review sent, as a gift, to three of 
their hard .of hearing friends who cannot 
afford to subscribe for it themselves. Sev- 
eral years ago, I gave a six-months’ sub- 
scription, as a gift, to a hard of hearing per- 
son who is now one of the most loyal mem- 
bers of our Volta Review family and a 
staunch advocate of lip-reading. 

At my request, the Volta Review has been 
placed among the circulating magazines at 
our public library. These circulating maga- 
‘zines may be borrowed and taken home as 
the books are. 


May we suggest that there is always 
need of help such as Miss Robinson has 
given? May we have more such real 
friends !—J. B. T. 





The Chicago Convention 


The Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing, will be held in Chicago, 
June 18, 19 and 20, with headquarters 
at the Congress Hotel, Michigan Ave- 
nue and Congress Street. 

The program will be divided into 
sections : 

1, Prevention and Control of Deaf- 
ness, Dr. George Shambaugh, Chair- 
man. 

2. The Deafened Child, Dr. Max 
Goldstein, Chairman. 

3. Education Through Leagues, 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, Chairman. 

4. Employment and Rehabilitation, 
Miss Valeria McDermott, Chairman. 

5. Lip Reading (Chairman not yet 
announced ). 

6. Round Tables. 

Among the speakers will be Dr. 
James Kerr Love, of Scotland; Dr. 
Harry Mock, Dr. Franklin Bock, Dr. 
Norval Pierce, and others who are 
authorities in medical and League work. 

There will be only one session each 
day, leaving the afternoon and evening 
for sightseeing, entertainment, and so- 
cial contact among members. 

The social program will include a 
reception, an automobile trip and a 
banquet. 

All who attended the Toledo Conven- 
tion left with new inspiration for the 
year’s work. Do not miss the oppor- 
tunity to get ideas, enthusiasm, and 
inspiration for your organization. If 
you have no organization, come to 
Chicago and learn how to start one. 
If you have one, come and tell about it. 

Make your reservations as early as 
possible, through the Chicago League 
for the Hard of Hearing, 206 East Su- 
perior Street, Chicago, Ill., for it will 
be possible to secure special railroad 
rates if the registration reaches 250. 
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THE DAY’S WORK 


CONDUCTED BY THE JoB MAN 


Editorial Foreword—A drawing is wanted, suitable for a heading for this depart- 


ment. 
paid for the one accepted. 


*SEyow shall I earn my living?” 
It’s a vital question to almost 

every human being. To the 
man with defective hearing it is sinister 
in its implication. “ROAD CLOSED— 
DETOUR,” is the sign he sees in 
gigantic letters at the entrance of every 
avenue for money-getting that looks at- 
tractive to him. But make sure first 
that the road is really closed before 
taking the detour. Deaf people seem 
to succeed in almost impossible voca- 
tions. Have you been reading Miss 
Davies’ articles about successful deaf 
people? Those already published tell 
us of an author, photographer, artist, 
editor, business man, advertising expert 
and poet. We are promised a minister, 
an architect, and another photographer 
in later numbers. 

Some one will say, “Oh, but these 
men and women are geniuses. There’s 
no place for an ordinary, every-day 
handicapped man !” 

Isn’t there? Read what Henry Ford 
says about a blind man in one of his 
shops: “A blind man was assigned to 
the stock department to count bolts and 
nuts for shipment to branch establish- 
ments. Two other able-bodied men were 
already employed on this work. In two 
days the foreman sent a note to the 
transfer department releasing the able- 
bodied men, because the blind man was 
able to do not only his own work but 
also the work that had been done by 
the sound men.” That didn’t take 
genius. The handicapped blind man 
had trained his remaining senses to 
serve him to their utmost and the result 
was high efficiency. 

Then there’s that other old argument 
which we constantly hear (excuse me— 
I meant to say lip-read!) “Well, a lot 
of men get started in work before they 
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It should reach the Volta Bureau not later than April 15th. 


Five dollars will be 


become deaf, while I have had to drop 
my trade on account of my ears and 
learn a new one without the sense of 
hearing to help me.” Yet in the same 
article quoted above, Henry tells us 
further, “No particular consideration 
has to be given to deaf and dumb em- 
ployees. They do their work one hun- 
dred per cent.’ Has it ever occurred to 
you Mr. Hard-of-Hearing Man, that 
this “deaf and dumb” man has learned 
not only his trade, but his language and 
all his knowledge of the world without 
the sense of hearing? 

The Vortta Review has been running 
a contest, offering prizes for the best 
suggestions for improving the maga- 
zine. Please read carefully the one we 


are printing here: 
A SUGGESTION 

It has been frequently stated in the Votta 
Review that employment is a most vital fac- 
tor in reconstruction work for the deafened. 
Why not start a department devoted exclu- 
sively to information along that line? I 
venture to say there are other new subscrib- 
ers (than myself) who cannot recall much 
really definite information of this sort of 
thing in the pages of our magazine, except 
several quotations from the Bulletin Board. 

If progress has been so slow in this line 
of social service work that a monthly depart- 
ment is not possible, it might appear quar- 
terly. More material is likely to be forth- 
coming when it is known that a space has 
been set apart for its publication. Brief re- 
ports or letters might be easier to obtain, for 
the most part, than formal papers or articles. 
Pertinent questions could be printed to de- 
velop interest in the department. To my 
mind, a magazine gives the most practical 
service to its readers who are engaged in a 
common cause when there is provided, so far 
as possible, a definite department for each 
phase of the work. 

The idea of an’ employment department 
appeals to me because I was long unable to 
find the work best suited to me. It was 
finally through the efforts of the social serv- 
ice secretary in a school for lip-reading that 
I was started on the road which seems to 
lead into a field of surprising usefulness and 
pleasure.” 
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The ideas in that letter are to be the 
Constitution and By-Laws of this new 
department of the Vo_tta Review. “The 
Day’s Work” will be the heading. Sup- 
pose you call me “The Job Man.” I’m 
not going to get a position for you, but 
perhaps I can help you with sugges- 
tions so that you can get one. That is, 
if all of you will co-operate with me to 
help one another. I shall be the ampli- 
fier of the things that some of you may 
say. Above all, this department is to 
deal with experience and actualities, not 
ideals alone. It is very true that a great 
philosopher once said, “Hitch your 
wagon to a star,” but the same lofty 
thinker also said something about the 
big reward that awaited the man who 
made good mouse-traps. I hope we 
shall hear from a lot of plain, everyday 
fellows who make mouse-traps or some- 
thing equally prosaic. 

One evening I was with a group of 
married friends. The conversation 
turned on what constituted success in 
life, and each woman of the party be- 
gan to tell what she would have con- 
sidered the greatest success for herself 
if she hadn’t been side-tracked by fall- 
ing in love with her husband. One 
wished to be an actress, another a 
writer, a third the manager of a big 
industrial concern; several looked with 
envy on “movie queens.” But one 
woman, the most charming of all, said 
that if she had been able to pick out 
her own life-activity it would have been 
the same that fate had given her, Gen- 
eral Housework. 

The man far removed from the manual 
labor of life has many moments of de- 
pression when he speaks with envy of 
the satisfaction that must come to the 
skilled carpenter or mechanic when his 
day’s work is done. The man who 
works with his hands is sure that he 
has rendered actual service to the world, 
that he has made two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. The man 
whose work is apart from the actual 
labor of production is often assailed 
with doubt whether he is really of any 
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use to the world or merely a parasite 
upon the social body, scalping from the 
productive work of others. What makes 
work honorable is the heart and soul, 
the cheerfulness you put into it, whether 
it be laying bricks or managing a bank, 
It is impossible to set a money value on 
cheerfulness. The man blessed with it 
would not part with it for millions. 
Even the appearance of it is horse- 
power on the grade. A friend of mine, 
a good doctor, said to me, “If the cor- 
ners of your mouth won’t point to the 
sky, you can help things a lot by push- 
ing them up with your fingers until 
they stay there.” If your favorite road 
is really closed to you, it’s far wiser, 
bigger in every way to cheerfully take 
the “Detour” than to put yourself and 
perhaps others in the ditch by trying 
to travel on the impassable highway. 

You and I are going to try to help 
the industrial, the material side of the 
problem of being deaf. We need bread 
and butter and we want the job which 
will supply it. “We may live without 
friends, we may live without books, but 
civilized man cannot live without 
cooks.” 

Introducing you to an employer is 
not my scheme, nor is it a practical 
one. I don’t know you, I don’t know 
the employer, and neither of you knows 
me. Your personality, ability, sur- 
roundings, training, home-reputation, 
well-wishers who may help you, all 
highly important factors in the matter, 
are absolutely unknown to me and they 
are considerations which canot be ig- 
nored in job-getting. 

The way in which I hope to make 
this department useful to you is this: 
If you want an occupation, write to this 
department. Don’t omit any detail that 
has a bearing. Your letter should tell 
us everything that a shrewd prospective 
employer would find out in an inter- 
view. I also want to hear from the 
men and women who have made good, 
I want a full detailed account of your 
make-up and mental and material equip- 


ment and to have you tell us of your a 
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failures and how you ultimately found 
yourself and succeeded. But Mr. Man 
or Mrs. Woman Who Has Made Good, 
even in a small way, don’t wait until 
you see in print the plea from the man 
or woman resembling you who needs 
help. Send along a letter at once to tell 
me how you got results. If you have 
really had advantages which might not 
fall to the lot of another, be honest and 
say what they were. Don’t hesitate to 
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write because your success doesn’t 
measure up to your ideals. Nobody’s 


does. You'll be surprised to find how 
many have been forced by circum- 
stances to travel on “Detours,” or to 
fall short of their ideals. No work is 
unimportant. The man still groping is 
going to see the light he needs in the 
life story of you who are making your 
way. 





TEACHING A DEAF CHILD TO HEAR 
LANGUAGE* 


By JoHN Dutton WRIGHT 


WORD spoken within an inch of a 

deaf child’s ear will affect his hear- 

ing organ 1,296 times as much as 
the same word spoken just as loud a 
yard from his ear. But even if a little 
five-year-old deaf child can hear enough 
to perceive vowel sounds spoken loudly 
an inch from his ear, he has no way of 
proving it till he has been trained to do 
so. Under ordinary circumstances, he 
not only does not get this training, but 
he does not even get an opportunity to 
hear loud sounds spoken an inch from 
his ear often enough and under the 
proper conditions to enable him to asso- 
ciate ideas with the sounds. For these 
reasons many deaf children who possess 
enough power of perceiving sounds to 
enable them to be taught to comprehend 
language through the ear grow up with- 
out ever learning to do so. 

I believe that about one-third of the 
pupils in the schools for the deaf of the 
United States that are now unable to 
comprehend any sentences through the 
ear could be taught to understand 
spoken language by hearing alone. That 
this would be a valuable ability goes 
without saying. 

I will try to outline the process by 
which this result can be accomplished. 

Let us suppose the case to be that of 


*Republished, by request,» from the Volta Review 
for January, 1918. 


a boy of six who has just entered school 
with no previous instruction and no lan- 
guage. The tests and exercises here 
suggested are not intended to replace 
any of the regular work that such a 
child is assigned in the school. Every- 
thing should go on as usual, except 
that 10 or 15 minutes a day should be 
devoted to this work of learning what 
the child is able to do, so far as hearing 
is concerned, and if the tests show that 
he has some power of perceiving sounds 
pitched within the range of the speak- 
ing voice, then the exercises should be 
continued daily and steadily amplified. 
I am supposing the extreme case of a 
child so deaf that no one has ever suc- 
ceeded in getting him to understand any 
spoken language—a child to communi- 
cate with whom by ear no effort would 
ordinarily be made in the school. 
Provide yourself with a small bell—a 
bicycle bell or a table bell will do—and 
a police whistle. These two sounds and 
the clapping of hands will serve the 
first purpose. Let the child see you 
ring the bell close by, blow the whistle, 
and clap your hands. Then blindfold 
him and blow the whistle. Remove the 
handkerchief and show him both the 
bell and the whistle and induce him to 
indicate which he thinks you used. It 
may take a little time for him to under- 
stand what you are about, but he will 
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soon at least make a guess. Play this 
game with the bell, the whistle, and 
clapping of hands for ten minutes. The 
next day repeat. He will probably be 
most sure of the police whistle, next of 
the hand-clapping, and last of the little 
bell. The third day, if his interest 
seems to flag, inject a new incentive to 
attention by giving him a sugared car- 
roway seed each time he gets the right 
sound (but have him save up his win- 
nings, to be eaten when the ten minutes 
are over). 

When you think he has fully under- 
stood what you want him to do, even if 
he does not get it right more than half 
the time, go on to another exercise as 
follows: Provide yourself with a toy 
railroad or trolley-car, a key, and a 
comb. Place them on the table before 
the little fellow. Putting your lips 
within an inch of his ear, say “car” 
loudly and clearly and hold up the toy 
car. Do the same with the key and the 
comb. Say each again and encourage 
him to pick up the one you named. In- 
dicate to him whether he is right or 
wrong. By this time it will probably 
be unnecessary to blindfold him. He 
will keep his eyes shut or you can hold 
your hand over them. Repeat this for 
ten minutes, and again the following 
day for another ten minutes. When in- 
terest shows signs of failing resort to 
the little candies. Unless we are sure 
of at least momentary concentrated at- 
tention, the exercise is in vain. 

In order to know just what results 
are beifig. obtained, a record should be 
kept something like this. 

November 1. 

R(ight ear) L(eft ear) 

RG@ght) 111111 Ritida 

Wrong) 1111 Writ 2ok 2 


the marks being made after each sound 
has been made and the child has said 
what he thought it was. The above 
record would show you that on Novem- 
ber 1 he got it right 60 per cent when 
listening with his right ear and 40 per 
cent when listening with his left ear. 
Such a record would seem to show that 


he hears better with his right ear than 
with his left. But it will be found that 
the records do not run uniformly from 
day to day. So many elements enter 
that the results will vary widely. He 
may have been feeling tired and languid 
and did not really give attention; or le 
may have been too full of good spirits 
and frolic to listen; or he may have had 
a cold; or something going on about 
him may have diverted his mind from 
what you were trying to have him do. 
A ten days’ series of such records will, 
however, give some idea of the situa- 
tion. 

After five days of the bell, whistle, 
and hand-clapping and five days more 
of the car, key and comb, try these 
three commands for five days: “Clap 
your hands,” “Brush your hair,” “Open 
your mouth,” and then for five days try 
the names of three of his companions, 
asking them to stand in front of him so 
they can see your lips, and they will 
soon learn to know whether he gets it 
right or not. From a study of the rec- 
ords of these 20 days, if they have been 
carefully made, you can draw some 
fairly accurate conclusions with regard 
to the child’s ability to perceive spoken 
sounds and discriminate between them. 

If his record in either ear has been 
50 per cent right half of the time, I 
consider it well worth while to go on, 
gradually increasing the difficulty of 
the exercises. 

I have supposed that we are testing 
one of the least hopeful cases. But 
many little deaf children are brought to 
our schools for the deaf to whom the 
foregoing exercises would present but 
momentary difficulty after the idea of 
what we were trying to do had been 
understood. These children could go 
on much faster, especially after the first 
three weeks of such drill. In some 
cases the results will be so prompt and 
so satisfactory that the teacher will 
wonder why she has never done it be- 
fore. 

The hearing child learns to under- 
stand when he is spoken to by repeat- 
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edly hearing the words that express an 
idea at the moment when the idea its 
in his mind, 

In teaching the very deaf the mean- 
ing of the words he hears spoken very 
near his ear, exactly the same process 
must be employed. 

My little Jack, who hears perfectly, 
heard me say, “The dolly fell” (or other 
things), “Father picked up the dolly” 
(or other things), several times before 
the words “fell” and “picked up” were 
included in his vocabulary of words he 
understands when spoken to him and 
many more times before he spoke them 
himself. 

After the preliminary stages are 
passed in training the brain of a little 
deaf child to recognize and associate 
ideas with a few of the more easily dis- 
tinguished simple name-word sounds, 
while the objects are present in his sight 
and mind and the idea has been grasped 
that these sounds always mean the same 
thing, then the process of increasing 
this hearing vocabulary can go forward 
much faster than the child can acquire 
the ability to use the same language in 
expressing himself. Care must be taken, 
however, that the idea that the sentences 
express is in the mind of the child at 
the moment he is listening to these sen- 
tences. To illustrate: You can permit a 
pencil to roll off a desk and fall while 
the child is watching. Then say in his 
ear, “The pencil fell.” Repeat this 
action and the sentence a second time. 
Then on the third repetition say, “The 
pencil fell on the floor.” Repeat. Then 
arrange so that the pencil will fall on a 
chair instead of the floor, and say, 
“The pencil fell on the chair.” Repeat. 
Have the pencil fall in the basket and 
say, “The pencil fell in the basket.” 
Repeat. Have a pencil fall from a chair 
instead of the desk and say, “The pencil 
fell from the chair.” Repeat. Then let 
it fall again from the desk and say, 
“The pencil fell from the desk.” Re- 
peat. Then repeat the action and say, 
“The pencil fell from the chair on the 
floor.” “The pencil fell from the desk 
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on the chair.’ 
on this exercise. 

The first day that you give it, do not 
demand any response from the child. If 
he volunteers any, accept it, of course, 
and make the most of it. The next day 
repeat, and after the pencil has fallen 
the second time ask, “Did the pencil 
fall?” and train the child to say “Yes.” 
Then when the pencil has fallen from 
the desk ask, “Did the pencil fall from 
the chair?” and train the child to say 
“No.” Have it fall from the chair and 
repeat the question, “Did the pencil fall 
from the chair?” Then do the same 
thing with the desk. Have the pencil 
fall on the chair from the desk and ask, 
“Did the pencil fall on the floor?” Con- 
tinue these exercises till the child can 
distinguish between the words desk, 
chair, basket, floor. During the process 
he will have come to associate a mean- 
ing with the words “fell, fall, from, on,” 
though not as clearly and surely as he 
will later. Another day ask, “From 
what did the pencil fall?” and train him 
to say, “From the desk,” “From the 
chair.” Then ask on what did the pencil 
fall? and train him to say, “On the 
floor,’ “On the chair.” Then ask, 
“What fell on the floor?” adding one or 
two other objects to the pencil. An- 
other day pick up the pencil and say, 
“I picked up the pencil.” Repeat. 
Then say to the child, “Pick up the pen- 
cil,” and train him to do it. Later ask, 
“Who picked up the pencil?” “What 
did you pick up?” 

The amount of language that is de- 
manded of the child in his responses 
during these exercises must depend 
upon what he is capable of at the time. 
These sample exercises serve to show 
how the ideas expressed by the lan- 
guage used can be awakened in the 
child’s mind at the moment when he 
hears the words. 


Spend 10 or 15 minutes 





Make your reservations for Chicago, 
Belleville and St. Louis, if you have 
not already done so. 

















gifts. 


“Blessed is the man who has the gift of making friends, for it is one of God’s best 
It involves many things; but, above all, the power of going out of one’s self and 


seeing and appreciating what is noble and loving in another.”—Thos. Hughes. 


|B ea FRIENDS: 
A number of interesting letters 
have come to me of late which I 
am going to share with you. They 
touch upon widely differing lines of 
thought, but all of them express a 
unique or interesting one. Take this 
one, for instance. It is from a friend in 
Montana. 


“There is a bill before the State Legisla- 
ture now trying to separete thé deaf from the 
feeble-minded in the state schools. Think of 
a sensitive deaf person constantly thrown in 
contact with a bunch of ‘queer’ ones. Did 
you ever feel that you were on a par with a 
‘feeb’? I never imagined that they were 
herded together as they are.” 


Do you suppose they are classed to- 
gether elsewhere—normal deaf people 
and those with childish minds? Would 
it not be a good thing for every club 
and league—and for individuals in those 
states which have no club—to investi- 
gate and see how conditions are at 
home? Will you do it, and then write 
and tell me all about it? 

Then a man up in Canada wrote: 


“Today in church we were honored by a 
most impressive sermon by a _ missionary 
clergyman from the Far East. He chose for 
his text the text heading Hymn 600, Church 
of England hymn book, ‘Thou will keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee, because he trusteth in Thee!’ First 
line of hymn, ‘Peace, perfect peace in this 
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dark world of sin.’ Now the point is that he 
preached on each verse successively, explain- 
ing and enlarging on it, and you can _ see 
how splendid this is for the lip-reader. 
You can ‘get the thought’ without effort.” 

Why wouldn’t it be a good idea for 
deafened people to form a class for the 
purpose of studying hymns? They are 
often sung glibly with no thought of 
the meaning of the words. Why not 
seek for their true interpretation? 
When I was a young girl in boarding 
school, the principal made us memorize 
and recite before the school two hymns 
every month. What was once a hur- 
riedly prepared task has since become a 
source of inspiration during sleepless 
nights. If the day has been unusually 
trying and your mind frets over the 
many annoying details that have upset 
you, say over the verses of “Rock of 
Ages,” or “Lead, Kindly Light, amidst 
the encircling gloom,” and experience 
for yourself the calm and peace of heart 
that they will bring. 

I also have a letter from a new appli- 
cant to the Correspondence Club. In 
speaking of a friend of hers she said: 


“I cannot begin to tell what the friendship 
has meant to me. Until I met her, I knew 
no hard-of-hearing people at all. We met 
soon after the death of my husband, and I 
am sure that it is due mostly to her courage 
and inspiration that I have been able to 

















‘make the fight.’ You know it was quite a 
transition from the life of a quiet housewife 
to be thrown out into the world to ‘hunt a 
job’ to support four little children. We have 
done very well, but it is due to my oldest 
child as much as to my own efforts. He is 
not yet fifteen, but has been working since 
his father’s death, when he was not quite 
eleven years old. He has a good position and 
does almost as well as his mother in con- 
tributing to the family’s support. Incident- 
ally, I will state that I am hard of hearing, 
and have been since childhood.” 


Let the one who sighs for comfort 
Feel a hand-grasp true; 

It will cheer the way and surely 
Can’t impoverish you. 


Lives are human though so aften 
We disguise our pain: 
Some are hungering for your comfort 
Give and give again. 
—(Author unknown.) 

For those who are traveling through 
Europe with me, I would offer Flor- 
ence. Fair Florence, beloved of poets 
and painters, I see thee yet, as I saw 
thee first from my balcony. Beneath 
is a wide esplanade where the tide of 
people ebb and flow, and beyond is the 
sluggish Arno, whose muddy stream 
seems to drift even more slowly than 
the human flood. A fisherman sits upon 
the farther bank, lazily awaiting a pass- 
ing nibble, seeming not to care what his 
fortune may be. And still farther away 
a solid street of shops and houses and 
hotels, even as on my side of the pas- 
toral picture. By leaning a little for- 
ward, one may see afar down the river 
the Ming Arno bridge, spanning it in a 
high curve, with a burden of shops and 
homes upon its back. 

Then there is Florence as you may 
see her when you walk down the long, 
long corridors of paintings and sculp- 
tures, in the Uffizi and Pitti galleries, 
which were once noble palaces. The 
laughing baby Jesus seems to leap 
toward you from the canvas of Andrea 
del Sarto, and the guide may lead you 
to his somewhat somber picture of 
“Mary and Elizabeth,” and tell you 
that Michael Angelo and da Vinci criti- 
cized it so severely that he became dis- 
couraged and never painted again, but 
went out and sold wine in a little shop. 


THE FRIENDLY CORNER 
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From the religious paintings of Cimabue, 
Giotto, Fra-Angelico, Fra Lippo Lippi 
to Rubens, Murillo and Botticelli, names 
ringing down the centuries flash one 
after another before your astonished 
eyes, as you pass rapidly from one to 
another, wishing with all your heart 
that you could sit and study just one 
for half a day. This last is the greatest 
handicap in “touring.” 

There is the Florence of Savonarola. 
In the Monastery of St. Mark you may 
see his cell. Picture for yourself, a 
white plaster cell not much larger than 
a coffin or tomb, barren and cold, and 
then think of Fra Angelico, a young 
simple-hearted monk with a love for 
color and graceful form, a complete 
adoration for holy things in his heart, 
and a longing to make the life of Christ 
as vivid to others as to himself. Put in 
his hands a paint brush and colors, and 
behold on these walls his ethereal 
visions. “The Annunciation” is above 
the price of rubies—yet none could pur- 
chase it and carry it away, for the wall 
was his canvas. We peered into one 
cell after another and in pictures, even 
clearer than the words of the Bible, be- 
held the scenes from the life of Christ 
by one inspired. Ont in the corridor a 
lonely suffering Christ seems to hang 
upon the very wall. Blood spurts forth 
from side and hands, and drips upon 
the holy brow. It awakens the keenest 
anguish in the heart of the beholder. 
. . . It seems strange that this monas- 
tery harbored not only the sweet sub- 
missive Angelico, who loved to paint 
birds and flowers and trees around his 
Holy Family, but Savonarola as well, 
the bitter, angry iconoclast who com- 
manded the wealthy women of Florence 
to cast their jewels and costly raiment 
into a bonfire on the street, and who 
later was consumed himself by flames, 
and has only a metal plate in the mar- 
ket place to mark the scene. The Shep- 
herd and the Thunderbolt, the Lord 
hath need of both! 


There is so much I must leave untold 
about Florence; the work of Donatello, 
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the blue and white bambinos of Della 
Robbia, the “David” of Michael Angelo, 
a masterpiece made from discarded 
fragments of marble, the cathedral and 
churches, and museums full of treas- 
ures. But to even mention Florence 
and leave out the Medici, that dominant 
family of Italy, is to tell of the sunset 
without mentioning its colors. For the 
Medici have undoubtedly colored Flor- 
ence. The influence of this wealthy 
family which is said to have controlled 
two popes, four cardinals and any num- 
ber of kings, extended over every phase 
of artistic, commercial, secular or re- 
ligious life in Florence. Therefore we 
went through their palaces with more 
than usual interest. The senate-room, 
three stories high, with painted frescoes 
of the battles with Pisa, is larger than 
any room I can think of in America. 
Above the frescoes, a border of carved 
woodwork extends around the room. 
Behind a small portion of this is a win- 
dow where the Medici spies listened to 
the state secrets. Later, we stood in 
this little chamber and looked down. 
(One needed good ears for this job, all 
right!) 

We went through hundreds of rooms 
—literally: public _ rooms, audience 
chambers, reception rooms, courtrooms, 
private rooms of the Medici family. 
One of these latter rooms bore long 
panels with queer green relief maps, of 
the other countries as they were be- 
lieved to look in those days (America 
seemed scarcely larger or more signifii- 
cant than the Island of Newfoundland). 
Behind each panel was a closet, some 
with shelves, some with drawers, and 
here were kept the wardrobes. The 
jewel room was panelled with paintings 
of consummate art. When a secret 
spring was touched, a panel would 
spring away and reveal deep recesses in 
the wall. Sometimes there would be one 
or more inner doors to be unlocked, 
and once we mounted a narrow twisting 
staircase to a tiny room where the rich- 
est treasures were guarded, and instead 
of descending the way we had come, 
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were led down another dark secret pass- 
age and out through another panel 
door. 


Next month we shall go to Venice, 
the bride of the sea, whom the old 
doges solemnly ruled. 


In closing I will quote a poem sent 
in by M. D. Allis of still another town. 


THE TOWN OF DON’T-YOU-WORRY 


There’s a town called Don’t-You-Worry, 
On the banks of the River Smile, 
Where the Gheer-up and Be-Happy 
Blossom sweetly all the while; 

Where the Never-Grumbie Flowet 
Blooms beside the fragrant Try 

And the Ne’er-Give-Up and Patience 
Point their faces to the sky. 


In the Valley of Contentment, 

In the Province of I-Will, 

You will find this lovely city 

At the foot of No-Fret hill. 

There are thoroughfares delightful 
In this very charming town 

And on every hand are shade trees 
Named the Very-Seldom-Frown. 


Rustic benches quite enticing, 

You'll find scattered here and there, 
And to each a vine is clinging 
Called the Fragrant-Earnest-Prayer. 
Everybody there is happy, 

And is singing all the while, 

In the town of Don’t-You-Worry, 
On the banks of River Smile. 


If you have any little poem that you 


think will please the readers, please 
send it to me. 


Remember, all are cordially invited to 
join the Correspondence Club. Write 
for particulars. When writing, please 
enclose stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Cheerily yours, 


THE FRIENDLY LADY. 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MISS ELIZABETH BRAND 


Miss Elizabeth Brand has removed from 
Pittsburgh to Urbana, Ohio, where she has 
opened the Central Ohio Schoo! of Lip-Read- 
ing. The Pittsburgh League for the Hard of 
Hearing has taken over the quarters formerly 
occupied by the League and School. 














T is with a feeling of personal loss 

that those interested in the welfare 

of deaf children have learned of the 
retirement oi Miss Caroline A. Yale 
from the principalship of the Clarke 
School, for her service during her years 
in Northampton has been not merely to 
the pupils in her charge but to deaf 
children and their teachers throughout 
the country. Bringing to her vocation 
exceptional gifts of intellect and soul, 
she has spent them ceaselessly, and has 
given so generously of herself that she 
has affected the whole trend of educa- 
tional work for deaf children in the 
United States. 

The impress of a mind so keen, a 
personal standard so high, a kindliness 
so sincere, a personality so gracious, 
has stamped Clarke School and has 
brought to its service and held there 
through long terms of years a corps of 
assistants distinguished by their ability 
as teachers and their devotion to the 
cause. And so it has come to pass that 
the pupils of the school over which 
Miss Yale presided have grown to man- 
hood and womanhood equipped for en- 
trance into the world of hearing people 
not only in scholarship and in ability to 
speak and read lips, but in the far 
greater matters of breadth of vision 
and character. The success of the 
school in developing in its pupils inter- 
est in the world at large, and in in- 
graining a spirit of courtesy and fair 
play, a love of the fine and the genuine, 
a hatred of pettiness and gossip and 
falsehood, a feeling of responsibility, 
and a deep religious sense, has been 
notable. 

In all of her contacts Miss Yale has 


*Mrs. Moore’s tribute and the others which follow 
it were prepared and compiled for the. Volta Review 
just after the announcement of Miss Yale’s resigna- 
tion as Principal of Clarke School, but were with- 
held from publication, in deference to her wishes, 
until after her successor had assumed her duties. 
Many of our readers know of Miss Yale and her 
wonderful work, from personal observation and the 
conversation of friends. For the benefit of others 
who have lacked this opportunity, we take pleasure 
in presenting these opinions of other educators and 
of her own students.—Editor. 
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found time to establish personal rela- 
tions and to put into them uplift and 
real friendliness. Parents placing a 
child in Clarke School have found in 
her a counselor to whom the child’s 
characteristics, moral, mental and physi- 
cal, were matters of concern and study. 
Normal students have gone from her 
carrying an inspiration that is felt in 
schoolrooms and in lives in every part 
of the land. Her former pupils still 
turn to her as their most wise and 
trusted friend, and the mere thought, 
“What did Miss Yale say about that” is 
the deciding factor in many a moral 
crisis. So the passing of her adminis- 
tration into history has caused wide- 
spread regret. 

Miss Yale would have been an out- 
standing figure in any line of work she 
had chosen; that she chose to pour the 
riches of her life into work for the deaf 
has been their great good fortune. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that with the 
laying down of the heavy executive 
duties of her office, the benefits of her 
insight and experience may be increas- 
ingly felt in lines of research that will 
tend to build into one nation-wide sys- 
tem the best contributions from all 
sources toward lessening the handicap 
of deafness—Lucile M. Moore. 

ae ok eee 


No one in the profession has had 
more to do with shaping the methods in 
use in American schools today than 
Miss Yale. For years the methods used 
at Northampton were the storm-center 
of debate among educators of the deaf, 
although Miss Yale herself held aloof 
from the controversy with quiet dig- 
nity, leaving the vindication of her 
work to time. She has lived to see 
many of those once strongly opposed to 
these methods become warm advocates 
of them. Her co-workers will miss her, 
and it will be a difficult matter for 
Clarke School to find a successor as 
well qualified, to take up her work. 

—The Kentucky Standard. 
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It will be hard for most of us to 
think of Northampton apart from Miss 
Yale. She has been for so many years 
the guiding genius and has made for 
the school and for herself such an envi- 
able place in the history of schools for 
the deaf that her name cannot easily be 
dissociated from the life of the school 
Probably to her more than to any other 
one person the oral method in this 
country owes its present status. 

She has built up a school that stands 
in the very forefront of all schools for 
the deaf, and her name will ever be 
honored as one oi the leaders of the 
profession.—The Lone Star. 

oars 


For a number of years Dr. Yale has 
presided over the destinies of the Clarke 
School with conspicuous success, with 
rare administrative ability and with the 
greatest possible benefit to the deaf 
children from time to time committed to 
her care. As a teacher Dr. Yale has 
few peers either in the United States or 
elsewhere, and her noble work in the 
domain of educating the deaf by means 
of speech and speech reading identifies 
the Clarke School as one of the most 
successful, if not the most successful, 
oral schools in this country. The 
achievements of this school may be 
taken as a fair indication of what can 
be accomplished for the deaf and an 
earnest of the success which is sure to 
result from the conscientious labors of 
highly educated, skillfully trained and 
devoted teachers; and it is hardly the 
language of hyperbole to say that it 
was the forceful personality, the marked 
ability and the assiduous devotion to her 
life work that inspired, directed and 
successfully accomplished the results 
achieved by the Clarke School. 

As a teacher Dr. Yale has an inter- 
national reputation. There is not a 
school for the deaf on the face of the 
globe where Dr. Yale’s name is un- 
known. She is regarded by the mem- 
bers of the profession everywhere as 
one of the foremost oral teachers of the 
deaf and is one of the most prominent 
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advocates of oral teaching. To have 
earned this reputation redounds greatly 
to the credit of Dr. Yale, reflects honor 
on the Clarke School and adds to the 
just fame of American teachers of the 
deaf.—The Register, Rome, N. Y. 


* * %* 


Miss Caroline A. Yale, for many 
years the principal of the Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass., on ac- 


count of impaired health, has tendered 
her resignation. It is greatly to be 
regretted. She has made a wonderful 
school and done a great work for the 
many pupils who have been under her 
care and instruction. But not only in 
her school has she been a great force, 
but in the profession at large. No one’s 
judgment and general intelligence are 
more respected. Always deliberate, 
courteous, kind, and yet decisive, she 
has held a unique place among the edu- 
cators of the deaf. Her school has per- 
haps trained more normal students to 
enter the work of teaching the deaf 
than all of the other schools combined. 
Many teachers who have been in train- 
ing under her direct instruction and in- 
fluence have carried into all of the 
schools for the deaf in the United 
States her ideas, and ideals. Nothing 
we can write can properly estimate her 
influence. It will be felt in the schools 
for centuries to come.—Supt. Jones in 


the Ohio Chronicle. 


*x* * * * 


All those who have been in any way 
conrected with Miss Yale and her work 
know how utterly impossible it is to ex- 
press their appreciation of her. They 
can only seek to show their gratitude 
for what she means to them by exem- 
plifying in their lives the truths she has 
taught and lived herself. 

During a period of fifty-two years 
her progressive spirit has carried the 
school ever onward and upward until 
Clarke School now stands as a leader in 
the oral education of the deaf, and 
graduates from its Normal Department 
go forth each year to different parts of 
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our country and to some foreign coun- 
tries. 

Under Miss Yale’s administration the 
school course has been somewhat modi- 
fied, greater attention being given to 
the teaching of science, higher mathe- 
matics and the cultivation of residual 
hearing. As a result of Miss Yale’s 
study in Europe a system of sense train- 
ing was introduced at the school twenty 
years before the Montessori system was 
brought’to this country. 

Joy can come only from giving and 
life gives back only what we put into it 
—surely Miss Yale’s cup is pressed 
down and running over! 

No more true nor appropriate words 
can be found than those used by the 
late President Carter in his annual re- 
port for nineteen hundred seventeen, 
when he said: “The high standards set 
up by Miss Rogers have never been in 
the least lowered by Miss Yale—an au- 
thor and discoverer of truth, a wise ad- 
ministrator and a loving friend to all 
her fortunate pupils. She has been 
identified with the success of the school 
for forty-seven of the fifty years of its 
existence and her service has been more 
useful and beautiful, if that be possible, 
with each succeeding year.”—The Bul- 
letin of the Clarke School Alumni. 

ee At a 


Men may come and men may go, but 
the world and the world’s business go 
on just the same and generally just as 
weil. No one’s services are absolutely 
indispensable and the vacancies left by 
most people’s death or retirement are 
very easily and acceptably filled. There 
. are a few people, however, whose work 
is of so individual and invaluable a 
character, so greatly a product of their 
own unique and inimitable aptitude and 
characteristics, that it seems impossible 
to find any one who can adequately fill 
the places left vacant by their death or 
retirement. This is outstandingly true 
of Miss Yale, principal of the Clarke 
School, who, on account of failing 
health, has tendered her resignation, to 
take effect at the close of the present 
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school year. Perhaps no other educator 
of the deaf in America has done so 
much to raise the standard of education 
for the deaf, and demonstrate that, in 
school and college, the deaf can hold 
their own with the hearing on equal 
terms. To her more than to any other 
teacher or superintendent is due the 
adoption of the oral system as the domi- 
nant method of education in nearly all 
the schools in the United States and Can- 
ada, giving irrefutable evidence in the 
work accomplished in the Clarke School 
of the great superiority of the oral sys- 
tem over the manual or the combined. 
In addition to this, she established and 
carried on teacher-training courses in 
her school, and has probably trained 
and sent out for efficient service more 
teachers than all the rest of the schools 
on the continent together. The loss sus- 
tained to the cause of deaf education by 
her retirement will, we fear, be irrepar- 
able-—The Canadian. 





There has been some newspaper talk lately 
in some states of introducing a bill at the 
next session of the legislature which would 
debar certain persons from the operation of 
motor vehicles on the public highways. 

Among these said to be incompetent are 
“narcotics, criminals, intoxicated persons, 
those partially blind and the deaf.’ In seek- 
ing a remedy, it is well to study the situa- 
tion carefully and not attempt to pass drastic 
and unfair acts against those who may be 
quite innocent of causing danger to other 
users of the highways. That criminals should 
be kept off the roads needs no argument, so 
also the intoxicated and narcotic users, whose 
nerves are more or less shattered. Defective 
vision, of course, makes it dangerous for all 
concerned. But in the case of the deaf 
driver, provided his vision js clear, there is 
little or no argument against him. Good, 
steady, safe driving, as all real drivers will 
say, depends almost entirely upon the sense 
of sight. As between a totally deaf driver 
and a hearing driver, the advantage may be 
said to rest with the deaf driver, for the 
reason that he is absolutely unconfused by 
the noises about him made by other cars. 
At the same time, his sense of touch is so 
highly developed that he can sense danger, 
a knocking motor or any vital defect in 
the mechanism of the car he is driving.— 
W. S. R. in the California News. 





Read the “Want Ads” 








“NORMAL” 


By CarRoLINE NortTH 


66 FOOD - FOOT - FAWN,” = “foot - 
fawn-food,” rattled the little 
woman in blue. And the big 
man in olive-drab, leaning forward on 
his cane, and watching her lips with a 
frowning intensity, repeated her re- 
marks glibly. He sighed and stretched 
himself. 

“Sounds like rot, doesn’t it?” 

“It does,” she agreed. “But the end 
usually justifies the method. I declare, 
every day I think speech-reading is 
more wonderful. Now, take this. Good! 
Fine! Well, for tomorrow, practice 
all the review movements, and have the 
boys go over these sentences with 
you—” 

“No, he shook his head 
violently. Scuse me, but I’d rather 
work with the mirror. It bores ’em.” 

“Nonsense! I don’t care if it does,” 
she jerked out, briskly. “Do they never 
bore you?” 

“Well, I'll say they do! With their 
howling or their whispering. Or—it 
seems that way.” 

“Yes. And they sit around you in a 
sociable-looking group, and talk to each 
other as if you were invisible. Or once 
in a while they throw you a fragment 
of conversation—” His lips parted, and 
his eyes grew wide. 

“Gosh! You said it! Crumbs— 
that’s what they give you, dry bones 
for the poor ol’ under dog.” Fixing a 
gloomy gaze on the gravel in front of 
their bench, he whipped the pebhies 
about with his cane. She laid her hand 
on his sieeve and bent to Jook into his 
face, shaking her head with grave ear- 
nestness. Suddenly her chin began to 
twitch and a deep dimple appeared at 
the corner of her sweet mouth, and she 
smiled such a radiant smile of «nder- 
standing and comradeship that the big 
soldier smiled back at her at last. 

“T used to be a real friendly sort— 
mixable, you know. Would yo be- 
lieve it?” 


I won't!” 


“se? 


“Of course. You are 
don’t bend your head. 
every minute. I say you are still so- 
ciable.” Ignoring his gesture, she con- 
tinued, “want me to tell you what to du 
when you’re bored? Fight!” She 
laughed so gaily at his expression that 
his glum lips spread involuntarily again. 
“You have to fight, you know, or-—go 
under.” She turned her head away, 
and pressed her teeth down hard upon 
a rather tremulous lip. But she turned 
to him quickly again, to continue, “And 
that sociability is the best part of your 
equipment. Haven’t I watched you 
with your classes? Is there anybody 
the boys enjoy more?” 


still. No, 
Watch my lips 


Seeing puzzlement in his face, she 
took up the pad and penci!, which hung 
by a long blue ribbon against her white 
apron, and wrote a few of the words; 
then, with another bird-like nod, she 
repeated what she had said. His face 
lighted with comprehension. 

“Oh! That’s just fellow-feeling. I’m 
agreeing with the poor, awful chap 
with no legs and one arm, who says, 
‘Maybe it would er be’n better if I'd 
er got bumped off!’ Well there, I’m 
sorry.” He shook his head slowly. 
“I’m truly sorry, little teacher, but I 
fear the fight’s all fit out of me. It’s a 
shame, because you’re such an awfully 
good sort. And for understanding 
you’ve got the clairvoyants skinned a 
million miles! But it’s impossible that 
even you should understand — some 
things. Oh, say! You talk some now, 
that is, if you have time to waste.” 

She stretched out her arm to peer 
at her wrist watch. 

“I’ve got half an hour,” she said. 
“Tell me. Somebody has hurt you. I 
thought so. That’s just a part of the 
fight.” He smiled wearily. 

“Hardly a fighting matter, I guess. 
It was my own brother. Best-hearted 
chap on earth!” 
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“Ex-actly !” she pounded a small palm 
with a small fist. “And did he tell you 
not to work, that the family would not 
expect much of you hereafter? Yes? 
Just so. And in the midst of his kind 
words, you tried to explain to him that 
you would much prefer being treated 
like a human being?” Wonder was in 
his face again, as he sat forward, watch- 
ing her mouth intently. 

“My word, woman! 
us?” 

“No. Of course not. And then he 
said—” This time with a boyish grin 
he swept off his cap, and lowered a 
thick mop of dark hair toward her. 

“Silly boy! What did you say?” 
She looked a bit confused. 

“What did I say? I said you might 
read the rest of the conversation for 
yourself.” She laughed with whole- 
hearted appreciation of his little joke. 

“Oh! Well, you’ll be a mind-reader, 
too, some day. You are making won- 
derful progress. But—go on about 
your brother.” 

“I told him I only wish that they’d 
all forget it, and act as ifi—” He had 
begun with spirit and a violent gesture 
of insistence. But suddenly his thought 
seemed to strike back at him, like a 
blow between the eyes. He caught his 
breath. “As if I were—” he began 
again weakly, and stopped, his eyes on 
the ground, his face drawn with a look 
of deep pain. 

She took up the little silver pencil, 
and solemnly wrote a word on her pad. 
He glanced at it and nodded, and quick- 
ly turned his head. She could see him 
winking rapidly. Presently she put out 
her hand and touched him. He grasped 
her finger tips convulsively, and turned. 
Her head was lifted high. With a clear 
look into his dark, suffering eyes, she 
finished gravely, 

“And he said, ‘But you’re not—nor- 
mal.’ ” 

“That’s what he said,” he answered 
slowly. She clenched her hands fierce- 
ly, her eyes flashed. 

“T wish I could tear that word from 


Did you hear 
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the dictionary. Or else teach people 
what it means! A _ hod-carrier who 
never wrote his name, is ‘normal.’ And 
a boy like you, who can hear with your 
eyes after fourteen weeks, and with 
your mind and your heart besides—a 
clean, strong boy, like you, with a 
radiant future before you, if you’re only 
let alone—you’re not ‘normal’!” The 
scorn and defiance in her voice almost 
choked her. Wherefore she was obliged 
to help him with her pencil again. He 
scrutinized her with a growing admira- 
tion. 

“By golly! You’re a wonder! You 
take up the cudgels for us deafies as if 
it were all about you. And you're as 
all-around ‘normal’ as, as—an angel. I 
say, ‘Blue Bird’ is a jolly good name 
for you, you know. Though I must say 
some of the old girls don’t fit it quite 
so well.” 

“Shocking irreverence!” she laughed. 
“But I must run, to catch the bus. Re- 
member! ‘I was ever a fighter, so one 
fight more—’!” And she left him on 
the bench before the great hospital 
building, and ran to join other blue 
and white figures hastening toward Re- 
construction Headquarters. 

The next day, following the rapid 
give and take of the lip-reading lesson, 
she told him gravely, 

“I looked up that word in the diction- 
ary.” 

“So did I.” He leaned to her mys- 
teriously, and they laughed together 
like guilty children. 

“I suppose,” she said thoughtfully, 
“we aren’t ‘conformed to types and 
standards’. But I don’t crave to con- 
form to some of ’em, do you?” 

“I just love the way you say ‘we’. 

“Say ‘we’?” she questioned him, puz- 
zled. Oh, do you?” She colored. 

He turned his gaze through the win- 
dow of the little library alcove, at the 
rain falling on fresh grass and budding 
trees, and spoke thoughtfully, 

“I suppose the crux is in that busi- 
ness of ‘performing the proper func- 
tions’, isn’t it? ’Tisn’t at all proper to 
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hear with the organ of sight. Let’s 
get a new law passed about that!” She 
smiled at his boyishness, which could 
not be long suppressed. 

“Well,” she began to gather up her 
various papers, “we can’t be bitter, re- 
member, or superior,” she added with a 
smile. “Deafness, you know, is an eter- 
nal reminder of the spiritual.” 

“That’s what little Barnes says about 
blindness. Know him? Says they have 
a cinch, the cheerful little beggar. That 
they’ve had to move into another world, 
face the inevitable, and settle down with 
it, and most of ’em decide, after all, in 
favor of living— Oh, blessed be sight 
—your eyes and your tears! If Barnes 
could see them!” He turned away for 
a sympathetic moment, and came back 
with a grin, “Whereas a deafie is right 
in the midst of traffic, and liable to 
get himself run over any minute.” 

She dashed her fingers across her 
eyes, and consulted her watch with the 
characteristic fling of her arm. 

“Goodness, but it’s all practice—” 

“See here! I’m tired of you and your 
‘practice. I want to talk a bookful. 
I’ve made a discovery, too, that is going 
to revolutionize the science of deafness. 
Will you go somewhere with me, and 
just play?” 

“Why, Captain Lawrence, I—I—” 

“Good! Fine!” he mocked. “Then 
tomorrow evening for dinner at the 
eS) Ig 

The S is a very beautiful and 
elegant hotel. And the great dining- 
room seemed to open its arms with a 
complaisant hospitality to the eager 
young couple who made their way to- 
wards a tiny, reserved table in a corner. 

“Oh, I say!” he exclaimed, dismayed. 
“This is too close to the band for you.” 

“No, just right. Can you hear it?” 

“I really can! Tum-te-tum—no need 
to ask if you know that tune.” 

She smiled and bent to arrange the 
flowers in the soft lace of her white 
dress. When she looked up he was re- 
garding her with twinkling eyes. 

“Who’s inattentive now? Take your 
own medicine, little teacher.” 
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“Wh-why? Wh-what?” 

“I’ve asked you three times—what 
salad?” 
= “Oh, forgive me 
fully. “I’m s-sorry!” 

“Why, that’s all right. When you’re 
in uniform, your eyes are the same blue. 
Yet tonight they are purple as violets— 
the old-fashioned, delicious kind.” 

“Very pretty, but aren’t you rather 
—er—” 

“Sure I’m personal. This is my 
innings. I’m going to send you some 
violets next time.” 

“But I love these yellow rosebuds.” 

“They tone in with the high lights 
of your hair. I say, is it real? I’ve 
got to pull that lock, just to find out.” 
He was stretching a mischievous hand 
across the table, when the waiter ar- 
rived discreetly. 

It was a gay meal, at times almost 
hilarious. They were like two solitary 
children, each finding in the other the 
perfect playmate. 

“By George! I’ve made another dis- 
covery !” 

“You haven’t told me the first yet.” 

“Well, this one now. Aren’t you 
really whispering to me tonight?” 

“Yes. Aren’t you?” She caught her 
breath. “Oh, of course. What’s the 
discovery ?” 

“What a cinch it is to talk secrets. 
Not a soul in the gaping—unless some 
old freak of a lip-reading guy—” he 
turned and studied the crowded room, 
with a ferocious scowl which sent her 
off into delighted laughter. But his 
eyes glowed, as he finished, “It’s like 
being on a hilltop, just you and me.” 
The ready color flowed into her cheek, 
but she returned his look calmly, and 
demanded the other discovery. 

“You put me on to that. 
what you said about fighting? So I 
decided I’d fight somebody! There, 
compose yourself. I knew you referred 
to the inward, spiritual grace, and all. 
that. But sometimes, the outward, fis- 
tical punch is more convincing.” 

The—what?” she asked, puzzled; 
and he showed her a brawny fist. “That, 


”? 
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she colored pain- 
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just. I rammed it into a fellow, good 
and plenty.” 

“You—fought him?” The dimple 
appeared insistently beneath her shock< 
ed look. 

“Sure! I told him not to mumble 
at me with his head in his shirt. Told 
him three times, then I didn’t do a 
thing but erupt out of that bed, and 
lick the stuffin’ out of him. This is 
good cake, ain’t it? What you laughin’ 


at?” 

“Oh, me! It’s great to be a man, 
isn’t it? How often have I longed to 
erupt !” 


“Surest thing you know! By the 
way, you have the thanks of every one 
of us for what you did about the Fri- 
day lectures. We-el, all the boys know 
who did it, no use to deny.” 

“How can they know?” 

“T told ’em. We-ell, you see, I’m get- 
ting to be a clairvoyant, like little 
teacher. We struck, you know, after 
that last monkeyshine we were treated 
to. We said we’d go to but one more. 
When, lo! the next man acted for all 
the world like a human. It was a corn- 
ing spiel. They had to restrain us from 
passing the hat. So we went to the 
Colonel, and made a gem of a speech—” 

“You did, you mean?” she mocked 
him. He continued undisturbed. 

“Yes’m, me. Said we had come to 
thank him and you for omitting to 
warn the lecturer that he was jolly 
well facing a wild bunch of ‘abnormals.’ 
The old boy wouldn’t have thought of 
it in a thousand years, but he was high- 
ly gratified, to the extent of shaking 
hands all round.” The boyish grin ex- 
pressed more than gratification, as he 
leaned back and watched her delight in 
his narrative. 

But he grew thoughtful as they sip- 
ped their coffee.. 

“Do you know, I dread my leave next 
week.” 

“And you growed such a gr-r-ranJ 
fighter?” 

“But even those who love you best 
can’t seem to understand. And you can 
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She 
nodded soberly, and her level gaze sank 
into his. 


watch ’em being careful, too.” 


“I think that’s it. They set you 
apart. But we just have to remember 
it takes tact on both sides. And I 
always think of this, ‘Forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching 
forward to those which are before, I 
press toward the mark—’ Don’t you 
think that was written for deaf peo- 
ple?” 

“Why, yes!” He studied the matter, 
his eyes glowing and far away. “It’s 
a good old race, isn’t it—this matter 
of living, if we’re just properly stripped 
for it? And that forgetting and reach- 
ing forward—it’s just like our reading 
of the lips, isn’t it? What’s gone, let 
it go, or you’re sure to lose something 
else.” She smiled at his boyish literal- 
ness. 

“And you have another valuable piece 
of equipment. A sense of humor in 
us is more essential even than the ‘qua!- 
ity of mercy’ in our friends.” She held 
her silver pencil ready, as usual, watch- 
ing his face. “Did you actually get all 
of that?” she exclaimed. “My! I’m 
proud of you!” 

He stretched his arm around the little 
table and grasped her hand under the 
cloth. 

“You know how to put the heart into 
a fellow!” And, tightening his hold, 
he finished deliberately, “And how to 
steal it out of him!” 

It was a glorious May morning, two 
weeks later, and long before his lesson 
hour, when the Captain took the Libra- 
ry steps, four at a bound. He found 
her reading by the window, and was at 
her side before she looked up with a 
glad welcome. 

“Great luck! Come out with me, 
won't you? I’ve brought my car back. 
Oh! Darn the class, and the rules, and 
the C. O., and these uniforms, an’ all! 
I’ve got two week’s worth of talk to 
deliver instanter. Well, lunch time? 
Be right there, and we'll scoot for the 
woods. What? No, ma’am! No, 
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ma’am, teacher! I ain’t a-goin’ to take 
no lesson today. Couldn’t even concen- 
trate on ‘extended wide’, just now.” 
He was gone as suddenly as he had ar- 
rived. 

She was very serious as they drove 
away. But he insisted on lunching en 
route, “to save time,” as he said. And 
one cannot be pensive in the company 
of an eager boy, with his cheek full of 
pie. 

“Why’n’t you answer my letters? 
Two paragraphs in two weeks, and 
they weren’t answers.” 

When they had penetrated deep 
enough into the woods for his satisfac- 
tion, he helped her to the ground, and 
spread his army “slicker” under a big 
oak. 

““Now am I in Arden!’ So are you! 
Golly! The time, the place and—” 
He leaned towards her and took her 
hand. “Oh, look at me, little girl, and 
let me tell you.” 

“But you mustn’t tell me things you 
—shouldn’t.”. Her face was very pale, 
but her eyes were steadily on his. He 
returned her clear look, and said gently, 

“T came to tell you that I love you, 
and to ask you to marry me.” 

“But oh!” Both hands went up to 
her cheeks. “You mustn’t!” 

“Why must I not? Are you prom- 
ised?” The gayety all dropped from 
his face, leaving it stern and set. “I— 
thought—you cared.” 

She buried her face in her hands, till 
he put his arm around her. 

“Don’t tell me I’ve been all mistaken. 
It can’t be true. When we’ve been 
through so much together, and you 
have saved me, mind and soul—Wait! 
I should have told you first—my great 
news—” 

Her eyes were upon him, with a cur- 
ious pain in their depths. But she in- 
terrupted him gently, 

“I know, dear boy. They tell me 
you are going to hear again. And I do 
rejoice for you.” 

“You’ve got to rejoice with me, for- 
ever an’ ever, amen! Don’t you see? 
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Oh, listen! I couldn’t ask you before. 
And that’s why loving you gave me 
such a grouch at first. But as soon 
as I knew I wouldn’t be a drag on you 
and a bore forever, I— Couldn’t you 
care, just barely enough?” He was 
bending, to look anxiously into her face. 
“There, don’t cry. What is there to 
cry about? Just say you care, a littie 
bit.” With a sob, she pushed him 
away. 

“Oh! But it’s impossible!” 

“Why? Why is it impossible? 
night tell me.” 

“Because I will not be a ‘drag on you 
and a bore forever’!” She was looking 
at him bravely, and he stammered, out 
of his amazement, 

“What can you mean?” She rose, 
then, with a finality of manner, and laid 
her hand on his arm, as he stood wait- 
ing. 

“Dear boy, I have not heard a sound 
in seven years. Come, let’s go home.” 

The next day, at lesson time, Captain 
Lawrence approached the listless figure 
in the library with a firm step and an 
outstretched hand. He was _ hollow- 
eyed, but cheerful. 

“I came to say good-bye,” he said. 
“IT have an extension of my leave, and 
my brother has asked me to go on a 
camping-trip with him.” 

She endured the silence and loneliness 
of her world for a month. And then 
she sat in her little alcove on a pleas- 
ant June day, and wrote him a letter. 

“Dear Boy—Did God shut the door 
of Heaven in my face, or was it just 
foolish I? The uncertainty of it is 
driving me distracted. I am trying so 
hard to be sensible, that I have even 
moved myself to write to you, and to 
ask you, on your honor—your very 
true and knightly honor—to answer me 
truly. 

“T don’t know why you went away. 
Of course, I thought at once it was your 
shock and disappointment at finding out 
that I was not—as you had thought me, 
and that I was in the right in refusing 
to marry you. Then I knew that was 


You 
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an unworthy thought. For, though it 
is very different with a man and his 
love, our standards of humanity and 
chivalry must always be akin, regard- 
less of sex, especially if they are the 
Christ standards. And I knew it for 
another reason—by the hurt you gave 
me that day, when you said, ‘I should 
have told you my great news, first.’ 
Oh, little boy, how that stabbed! Don’t 
you realize it yet? Haven’t you really 
known always, that woman-love is 
mother-love, and feeds itself on sacri- 
fice? Indeed, what am I talking about 
sacrifice for? It would be no sacrifice, 
only an additional outlet for love, for 
a true and loving woman, hearing, or 
deaf, to marry a deaf man, or a blind 
man, or a limbless man, if only she had 
fixed her love upon him. Believe this, 
whether you wish to, or not! 

“But it is true what I say—that love 
with a man is very different—with the 
gentlest man, my dear. That is a sim- 
ple fact of nature. But it only confirms 
these words of yours that stay in my 
head—how blindness is an appealing 
affliction, but deafness has something 
repulsive about it. Yes, you said that. 
And the words had no meaning for me 
then. I laughed, for I knew—I knew 
if you were the deaf one, I could laugh 
forever over it, and never find the least 
grain of truth in it. But that is how it 
seems to you, and I am the deaf one! 
A man is not patient, boy. You would 
scarcely listen to three repetitions of 
any sentence, though I longed so to 
have you not give up. And I have al- 
most told you my secret dozens of 
times, when I saw that funny little puz- 
zled expression, which was not quite 
vexation, if I did not get all your rapid 
speech at once, and when you called me 
perversely absent-minded, and other 
dear, amusing things that hurt a little 
bit. You took pride, I knew that, in 
our community of interest and thought, 
and you felt that the glory of the com- 
radeship was dimmed, when I seemed 
stupid. I think it was chiefly my pride, 
rising to match yours, that made me 


delay telling you. And I verily believe, 
Sir Galahad, that you refused to talk 
me over with anybody, didn’t you? 

“Now that you are to be ‘normal’ 
again—I love the word, since you can 
put it on—you can ‘mount up on wings, 
as an eagle,’ and go as far and as high 
as you will, and nevermore be handi- 
capped. Be careful—I feel a right to 
say this—be very careful to choose for 
mate one who can fly with you. No 
more crawling! Oh, God-speed, Boy! 
It seems that I have got to the answer, 
after all. You are to choose elsewhere, 
and know that you have, already, my 
blessing. So there is really nothing 
more to say. And I am wondering 
why I wrote this—” 

She laid down her pen, and rested her 
chin on her hand. And, looking out, 
upon the new summer world, she saw 
the Captain striding towards her. He 
swept off his cap, and disappeared, to 
reappear at the door a moment later. 

He shook hands gravely. His face 
was brown and gaunt. 

“May I sit here a few minutes? It is 
after hours. I have locked the door. 
Are you well? May I tell you some- 
thing? The ass has brayed continuous- 
ly this while. You will hear him out 
once more?” She sat down by the table 
and motioned him to his old place op- 
posite her. Her head rested on her 
hand. Her eyes were sweet and tender- 
ly deep, as she smiled at him. 

“Dear girl,” be began, and she start- 
ed, as her glance rested on the begin- 
ning of her letter. And as he went on, 
his lips moved over the words with 
smooth familiarity, which gave her un- 
utterable surprise. He seemed to be 
dictating a letter to her. 

“Did God shut the door of Heaven in 
our faces, or was it we, our foolish 
selves? I don’t mean that, for you are 
entirely ‘wise, but I—I am a jackass! 
I came to ask you if it was all my 
fault, and won’t you, on your dear 
honor, help me to the truth? For I 
know now that I cannot have you 
lightly. What I thought was a brilliant 
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and perfect playmate is a_ scarcely 
clothed soul. Oh, God!” He lifted his 
eyes, his teeth were set on his trembling 
lip. “That wise little smile that I 
thought so amusing, was the findings of 
a Gethsemane.” He stopped, but she 
said nothing. 

“You probably wondered at my go- 
ing. I could not bear to meet your 
eyes. I had spent a night in my Gar- 
den. After I left, when I remembered 
what you might think—that I accepted 
your decision and was turning my back 
on you—I just prayed God to tell you 
better. A man is not like a woman, 
but truly, God has given us some trace 
of understanding and sympathy. All 
men are not asses like me, anyhow. 

“When I think how I have stabbed 
you! That day, when I actually 
thought—I didn’t think it either, but I 
said it—I brayed it—that I ought to 
have told you I would not always be 
deaf, before I asked you! But that was 
only on a par with other things which 
must have torn you to bleeding. One 
word I used—if you remember it, 
please forget it. I was referring to a 
man only, to myself. But you—the 
wonderful brilliance of you! How could 
you follow the babbling insanity I made 
you listen to by the hour? Bah! Im- 
agine my conceit! It’s inconceivable! 

“Now that I am almost ‘normal’—I 
don’t mind the word applied to myself 
—I feel in myself an increase of power, 
somehow—physical and mental power, 
I mean, quite distinct from the strange 
experience this has wrought spiritually. 


And I want a winged creature. I want 
a flying mate. Girl, I want you! 
Oh-h-h! how I want you! 

“But the decision is with you. I will 
never marry any other woman. What 


you shall want I feel—I know—is 
right.” 

He sighed and sat back in his chair, 
as if he had finished a set task, and re- 
membered every detail of how it was 
to be done. His eyes were still hun- 
grily on her face. She sobbed once and 


handed him her letter. 


He looked up from the reading of it 
with a face transfigured. 

“What does 
begged. 


“It means that we belong to one an- 
other, Girl. That is as plain and as 
golden as the sound of your voice in 
my ears.” 

He was beside her, holding her close. 
Out of the silence he tilted her face up, 
and she saw the old twinkle in his eyes. 

“Angel-girl, you’re not doin’ it out of 
pity? ’Member I’m a fightin’ man. I 
won't let anything hurt you. An’ if 
you'll teach me some every day, after 
while I’ll be the bes’ little ol’ mind- 
readin’ husband ever a girl had! So 
kiss me sixteen times, and I promise to 
pay ’em all back.” 


“Silly! . . . . Goodness me! I’ll have 
to run, to catch the bus!” 


it mean, Boy?” she 





THEY SAY I’M DEAF 
By Saut N. KEssLer 


They say I’m deaf, 
These folks who call me friend. 
They do not comprehend. 


They say I’m deaf, 
And look on me as queer, 
Because I cannot hear. 


They say I’m deaf, 
I, who hear all day 
My throbbing heart at play, 
The song the sunset sings, 
The joy of pretty things, 
The smiles that greet my eye, 
Two lovers passing by, 
A brook, a tree, a bird; 
Who says I have not heard? 
Aye, tho it must seem odd, 
At night I oft hear God. 
So many kinds, I get 
Of happy songs, and yet 
They say I’m deaf, 








TWENTY-THIRD MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 


TTENTION is again called to the 

meeting of the Convention of 

American Instructors of the Deaf 
to be held in Belleville, Ontario, Can- 
ada, beginning June 25. 

Dr. Coughlin, Superintendent of the 
Belleville School, regrets that it will be 
necessary to charge $2.00 for board in 
the dormitories instead of $1.50 as 
previously announced. 

There will be special tourists’ rates 
through the summer to points near 
Belleville. The Grand Trunk Railway 
System between Toronto and Montreal 
runs through Belleville. Nearby resorts 
are the Thousand Islands and Gana- 
noque. By consulting local ticket agents 
or the nearest Grand Trunk agent, full 
information in regard to special sum- 
mer round-trip tourists’ rates may be 
obtained. 

An outline of the program in 
present form is given below. 


PERCIVAL HALL, President. 


its 


Tentative Program 


MONDAY, JUNE 2s. 


Afternoon—Registration in charge of Dr. 
J. Schuyler Long. Registration fee is $1. 


Those taking advantage of the special 
rates and hospitality of the Belleville 


School are expected to be members of 
the Convention. 

Evening, 8 P. M—Welcome, Dr. Coughlin 
and official of the Canadian Government ; 
Response, Dr. N. F. Walker; Address of 
President; Reception. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 
MorNING: 


8.30-9.30—Demonstration 
work. 


of oral class 


9.30-10.00—General Session, Dr. Hall pre- 
siding: Appointment of Committee on 
Necrology; Appointment of Committee 
on Interpreters; Appointment of Assist- 
ant Secretaries; Greetings, Regrets, An- 
nouncements. 


10.00-12.00—Oral Section, Miss Connery 
presiding: Paper, “The Iowa Idea,” Mr. 
Gemmill; Paper, Dr. Harris Taylor; 
Discussion; Paper, Miss Nettie Mc- 
daniel; Discussion. 





AFTERNOON : 
1.00-2.30—Lecture on “Psychology of the 
Deaf,” Prof. I. S, Fusfeld; Demonstra- 
tion of oral work with kindergarten 
and younger classes. 


2.30-4.30— Kindergarten Section, Mrs. 
Hurd presiding: Paper, “Kindergarten 
Work in the Clarke School,” Miss Bes- 
sie N. Leonard; Paper, “School and 
Home Life Between the Ages of Three 
and Six Years in the Rhode Island 
School,” Miss Eugenia T. Welch; dis- 
cussion, Col. O. C. Smith; Demonstra- 
tion of work with young pupils, Miss 
Catherine Ford; Discussion, Mrs. Fox. 


EVENING: 
8.0oo—Dancing and cards. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27. 


MorNING: 


8.30-9.30—Lecture II, “Psychology of the 
Deaf,” Prof. I. S. Fusfeld; Demonstra- 
tion classes in Language, History, Arith- 
metic, and Geograpky. 


9.30-10.00—General Session, Dr. Hall pre- 
siding: Announcements; Appointment 
of Committee on Neminations; Address 
by Premier of Canada or President of 
Toronto University. 


10.00-12.00—Normal Section, Mr. Gruver 
presiding: Paper, “Preparation and 
Training of Teachers of the Deaf,” Mr. 
J. W. Jones; Discussion; Paper, “Nor- 
mal Training for the College Graduate,” 


Miss Ida Gaarder; Discussion; Paper, 
“Qualifications of Teachers’; Discus- 
sion. 

AFTERNOON : 


1.30-2.30—Paper, “Field Workers, Their 
Duties and Responsibilities,’ Dr. A. L. 
E. Crouter; Discussion; Demonstration 
of oral and manual classes. 


2.30-4.30—Art Section, Mr. Steed presid- 
ing: Paper, “Art as It Is Taught to the 
Deaf,” Miss Ella V. Waugh; Discussion; 
Paper, “Art—What Deaf Pupils Should 
and Should Not Be Taught,’ Mrs. O. 
A. Betts; Discussion, Supt. Elwood A. 
Stevenson; Paper, “Art Work,” Miss 
F. W. Doub; Discussion; Paper, “Pho- 
tography for the Deaf,” Miss Belinda 
Daniels. 


4.30-5.00—Executive Committee Meeting. 


EvENING: 


8.00o—Lecture, Dr. James Kerr Love, “The 
Prevention of Deafness”; 
cards. 


Music and 


















































TWENTY-THIRD MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28. 


MorninNG: 


8.30-9.00—Lecture III, “Psychology of the 
Deaf,” Prof. I. S. Fusfeld; Demonstra- 
tion of class work. 


Hall 
Report of 
Report of Treas- 


9.00-10.00—Business Meeting, Dr. 
presiding: Announcements; 
Executive Committee ; 
urer; Reports of Secretary; Appoint- 
ment of Committee on Resolutions; 
Election of Officers. 


10.00—Outing with luncheon. 


EVENING: 


Dancing and cards. 

An informal meeting of teachers who are 
members of the Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf may 
be called during the evening to discuss 
future plans. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 2 


MornInNcG: 


8.30-9.30—Industrial exhibit and work by 
children; Aural demonstration, Dr. E. 
in LaCrosse. 


9.30-10.00—General Session, Dr. Hall pre- 
siding: Announcements; Paper, “The 
Deaf and the Automobile,’ Representa- 
tive oF NM, A D:; Demonstration by 
Deaf Blind pupils. 


10.90-12.00—Industrial Section, Mr. Travis 
presiding: Paper, “The New Jersey 
School’s Industrial System,” Mr. J. L. 
Johnson; Discussion; Paper, “The Sur- 
vey of After-School Industrial Pur- 
suits,”. Mr. Lyman Steed; Discussion ; 
Paper, “The Teaching of Shop Lan- 
guage at the Missouri School,” Mr. V. 
S. Birck; Discussion; Paper, “Agricul- 
ture as Taught at the Wisconsin 
School,” Mr. D. A. Cameron; Discus- 
sion; Paper, “Industrial Displays at 
Fairs, Etc.,” Mr. H. J. Menzemer; Dis- 
cussion; Paper, “The Deaf in the In- 
dustries from the Social View Point,” 
Miss Hasenstab; Discussion; Paper, 
“The Deaf Man and the Printing Art;” 
Discussion; Paper, “Domestic Science,” 
Miss Marian Ross. 

AFTERNOON : 

1.30-2.30—Paper and demonstration of 
Aural work, Dr. E. L. LaCrosse. 

2.30-4.30—Aural Section, Miss Coleman 
presiding: Paper, “Results of Three 
Years of Tone and Rhythm Work,” 
Miss Grace D. Ely; Discussion; Paner. 
“Use of Radio in Auricular Work,” 
Miss V. Osborn and Mr. W. A. Cald- 
well; Discussion, Mr. E. McK. Good- 
win and Mr. 7T. C. Forrester; Paper, 
“Results of Auricular Work,” Mr. T. 
C. Forrester; Discussion; Paper, “A 
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School for Partially Deaf Children,” 
Miss Amy Croghan. 
EVENING: 
8.00—Lecture, “Education of the Deaf in 


the Philippines,” Miss Delight Rice. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 


MorNING: 
9.00-12.00—General Session, The President 
presiding: Paper, “Gallaudet College, 


What Our Students Need Before Com- 


ing,” Dr. Charles R. Ely; Discussion; 
Paper, “Teachers and Contracts,” Mr. 
A. C. Manning; Discussion; Paper, 


“Influences of Boy Scout Work and 
Military Training on Character,” Mr. 
Ignatius Bjorlee; Discussion; Paper, 
“Motion Pictures in Educational Work,” 
Mr. H. E. Thompson; Discussion; 
Paper, “Inspiring the Deaf,’ Miss Win- 
ifred L. Pincott; Discussion; Paper, 
“A Health Program for the School for 
the Deaf”; Discussion; Resolutions. 


Adjournment. 





Autoists are demanding uniform laws and 
waging a vigorous campaign to have them 
enacted. In several of the states unfair 
discrimination is shown against the deaf in 
the matter of owning and operating auto- 
mobiles. We think that the deaf should 
be exempt from road taxes in such states. 

The National Association of the Deaf has 
established a traffic bureau for the purpose 
of assisting deaf owners and drivers in ob- 
taining a square deal. Mr. W. W. Beadell 
of Arlington, N. J., has been appointed di- 
rector of this bureau. He is a graduate of 
Gallaudet College of the class of 1891, and 
is the proprietor and editor of a weekly 
paper. He will conduct the business through 
the state organizers of the association or 
through agents to be appointed by himself. 
He will deal with individuals only in neces- 
sary and urgent cases—From The West 
Virginia Tablet. 


Statistics show that in all the accidents 
happening in Massachusetts no single one 
has been found due to the fact that the 


operator was deaf or hard of hearing. 

It is quite inconceivable to a rational mind 
that the deaf should be cut off from operat- 
ing motor vehicles just because of deafness. 

The deaf, because of their very deafness, 
are cautious, conservative and care-taking 
drivers who look before they go ahead. The 


present equipments for motor vehicles, such 
as the stop lights, side mirror, semaphores 
and flash signals at crossings, policemen 


who signal with their hands and no longer 
make use of the old-time whistle, all go to 
prove how little the sense of hearing is needed 
or depended upon in driving motor convey- 


ances. Sight has already been substituted for 
hearing by the best and most careful drivers. 
—The Boston Transcript. 








AN EVER-CONTINUING MEMORIAL 
By Frep De LANp 


(Concluded ) 


NOTHER by-product of Dr. Bell’s 

elaborate researches concerning 

the causes of family deafness was 
his long-continued earnest effort to se- 
cure a proper classification and a cor- 
rect enumeration of the deaf in the 
census of 1890 and that of 1900. In the 
early stages of his researches he became 
convinced that as it related to the deaf, 
especially the younger deaf, the respec- 
tive census reports prior to 1880 were 
worthless for statistical purposes, this 
fact was placed on record by the Census 
Office in the following published state- 
ment: “Prior to the census of 1880, the 
census of the deaf and dumb was merely 
an incidental feature of the census of 
population. . . . For all censuses prior 
to 1880 there is little question that the 
fisures for the deaf and dumb population 
of the United States are seriously defi- 
cient... . The figures for these cen- 
suses, therefore, do not afford any reli- 
able basis for measuring the increase or 
decrease of deaf mutes in the United 
States during the period covered.” 

Dr. Bell then believed that a great 
injury was being unconsciously inflicted 
upon deaf children by reason of errone- 
ous classification and of an improper 
approach on the part of the census 
taker, when seeking information con- 
cerning the deaf. And it was largely in 
the hope of being able to bring about 
a change in classification and in method 
of approach that would lead to the cor- 
rect enumeration of the very young deaf 
child, that he devoted time and talent 
during several years to aiding the au- 
thorities in obtaining a correct count of 
young deaf children. For then efforts 
could be made to have these little ones 
enrolled as pupils during the plastic 
period of childhood. 

After making a thorough study of 
the previous census reports back to 
1830, when the first enumeration “was 


on the population schedules of those 
who are deaf and dumb,” Dr. Bell made 
the following statement at the “Sixth 
Conference of Superintendents and 
principals of Institutions for Deaf- 
Mutes,” held at Jackson, Miss., April 
14-17, 1888: “In directing the attention 
of this conference to the fact that Con- 
gress will soon be considering the ques- 
tion of the census for 1890, I would 
suggest that the Conference might 
afford material aid in remedying the 
defects of the last census, and prepar- 
ing suitable questions for the new, if 
you care to express any opinion on the 
subject. Now the great object of the 
census to us is to get at the names of 
deaf children in time to hunt them up 
and bring them into school, while they 
are still young; and the returns that 
are most deficient are just those that 
are of most use to us for this purpose. 
Every census is grossly defective in the 
returns of the younger deaf children; 
and I think we might usefully attempt 
to influence legislation relating to the 
census so as to bring about a change 
in the character of the questions asked 
by the census-taker calculated to pro- 
duce greater accuracy in the returns of 
the younger children. 

“Inaccuracies are largely due to 
vague and indefinite methods of classi- 
fying the deaf. In the census of 1880 
all persons who became deaf under the 
age of sixteen years were classified as 
‘deaf-mutes,’ whether they could speak 
or not. The classification is not only 
inaccurate in itself, but leads to inaccu- 
racy in the returns by leading to eva- 
sion of reply. Few persons who be- 
came deaf at fourteen or fifteen years 
of age would desire to be returned as 
‘deaf-mutes,’ and few parents of deaf 
children care to stigmatize the defect in 
their offspring as ‘deaf-mutism.’ Make 
a personal application of the case to 
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Suppose that one of your 


yourselves. 
own little ones that you have left at 
home, hearing perfectly and speaking 
perfectly, should from some accident 


become deaf. ... Along comes the 
census-taker and asks: ‘Is your child a 
deaf-mute?’ Would not nature raise a 
rebellion in your heart? Would not 
most people indignantly repel the in- 
sinuation and evade further inquiry? 
I have no doubt that it is this natural 
feeling that has caused so many chil- 
dren to escape enumeration. But sup- 
posing the census-taker had asked: ‘Is 
your child deaf or hard of hearing?’ 
There would be few who would seek to 
evade such an inquiry. And if he asked 
in addition ‘At what age did the child 
lose his hearing?’ would any one have 
any hesitation in giving him an an- 
swer? These two elements, (1) the 
fact of deafness itself, and (2) the age 
at which the deafness occurred, define to 
the expert the class of deaf to which the 
case belongs. 

“With these elements given, we could 
find out from the census returns the 
names of those who are proper subjects 
for instruction in our schools, and we 
could do this without hurting the feel- 
ings or exciting the prejudice of those 
who object to the terms ‘mute’ or 
‘dumb.’ 

“Indeed, the use of these words has 
led to an inaccurate classification of the 
deaf, which I would earnestly recom- 
mend you to remedy and reform. I am 
very much dissatisfied with all the 
classifications I have seen. They seem 
to me to be based upon an inconstant 
quantity, the character of the speech 
(which can be modified by instruction): 
We classify the deaf according to the 
amount of muteness, and that amount 
of muteness can be remedied by in- 
struction. It leads to a false classifica- 
tion, as false as if we were to classify 
them by the amount of ignorance, 
which is also remediable. I would sug- 
gest a natural classification of the deaf. 
It is now universally recognized that 
those whom we term deaf-mutes are sim- 
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ply persons who are deaf from child- 
hood; that the natural defect is a single 
defect and not a double one, and mute- 
ness or dumbness is the result of the 
natural defect and not a defect in itself. 
I would classify pupils by the natural 
defect alone, and there are only two ele- 
ments to be determined, which would 
completely define, as it were, by means 
of lines of latitude and longitude, the 
position of the deaf child in the whole 
mass of the deaf. These two elements 
to be determined are (1) the age or 
period of life at which the defect oc- 
curred, and (2) the amount of the de- 
fect. If we say that a child became 
totally deaf at five years of age, it is 
understood what that means.. We do 
not require to say that he is a semi- 
mute, that is the resultant—and if we 
say that a child was born deaf we know 
that the mental condition was entirely 
different. With an audiometer we can 
measure the amount of hearing power 
of a child, so we can say that a child 
has a hearing power of 10, 20, 30, 40, 
50, etc. 

“If you do not measure precisely the 
amount of hearing power you may 
measure it roughly. You may, for ex- 
ample, divide the deaf into two great 
classes which you may term the totally 
deaf, and the semi-deaf, i. e., those who 
have not a sufficient amount of hearing 
to perceive the difference of vocal 
sounds and those who have. You can 
subdivide those in accordance with the 
age at which the defect occurred. I 
would recommend to the serious atten- 
tion of the Conference some natural 
classification of the deaf, under these 
two heads, (1) the age or period of life 
at which the deafness occurred, and (2) 
the amount of the defect. 

“So far as I personally am concerned, 
I am prepared to advocate that we 
should take a census in 1890, not of the 
deaf and dumb alone, but ‘of the deaf.’ 
We take a census of the blind, why not 
of ‘the deaf’? The age at which the 
deafness occurred would tell us who do 
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or do not belong to the class usually 
denominated as deaf mutes... ” 

“Inaccuracies are largely due to 
vague and indefinite methods of classi- 
fying the deaf.” 

The Conference appointed a commit- 
tee, of which Dr. Bell was made a mem- 
ber, “to endeavor to effect a reform in 
the method of enumerating the deaf in 
the United States census, in the hope of 
securing fuller and more accurate sta- 
tistics in 1890, than have heretofore 
been obtained.” In 1889 this committee 
conferred with the Director of the Cen- 
sus and with other officials, relative to 
the plan to be adopted in enumerating 
the deaf in the next census. 

Meanwhile Dr. Bell went to London 
to testify before the Royal Commission 
and to supply it with a large amount of 
information concerning the census of 
the deaf in the United States. When 
questioned concerning the proper classi- 
fication of the deaf, he said: “I am very 
much dissatisfied with all the classifica- 
tions I have seen. They seem to be 
based upon an inconstant quality, the 
character of the speech (which can be 
modified by instruction).” Then he re- 
peated the substance of his remarks on 
this subject at the conference in Jack- 
son. After +outlining other forms of 
classification, he said: “I am now 
urging upon the census authorities in 
the United States the advisability of 
asking the questions, ‘Are there any 
deaf or hard of hearing in this house, 
and if so, at what age did the deafness 
occur?’ ” 

At the suggestion of Senator Eugene 
Hale, Chairman of the Census Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate, Dr. 
Bell, under date of December 28, 1888, 
submitted several suggestions relating 
to a proper enumeration of the deaf in 
the Eleventh Census. In part, Dr. Bell 
stated: “According to the census re- 
turns, the defective classes have in- 
creased 400 per cent. in thirty years, 
while the general population of the 
country has simply doubled. . . .I have 
examined with care the statistics of the 
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Tenth Census relating to the deaf and 
dumb, and find internal evidence to 
show that in their case there has been 
a real increase greater than the increase 
of the general population, and not sim- 
ply an apparent increase due to greater 
accuracy of enumeration. ... The in- 
dications are that the congenital deaf- 
mutes of the country are increasing at 
a greater rate than the general popula- 
tion. . . . Statistics in my possession 
show that in the year 1819 deaf-mutes 
began to marry partners who were 
themselves deaf and dumb. The per- 
centages of intermarriages has continu- 
ously increased, until now not less than 
90 per cent. of all deaf-mutes who 
marry, marry partners who are them- 
selves deaf and dumb. ... In 1828 a 
deaf-mute child was born of a deaf- 
mute father and mother, and now such 
cases can be numbered by the hun- 
Ged. a Accuracy of enumeration will 
be prompted by eliminating from the 
census schedules (as far as may be pos- 
sible) every question that could wound 
the feelings of parents or friends of 
afflicted persons. For example, if the 
enumerator approached the subject of 
defects by asking whether the persons 
enumerated were perfect in sight, hear- 
ing, mind and body, he would be more 
likely to secure the information desired 
than if he asked a fond mother whether 
her child was ‘blind, deaf and dumb, 
idiotic, insane, maimed, crippled, bed- 
ridden or otherwise disabled.’ ... 
There are degrees in every defect, and 
the lesser forms are more capable of 
amelioration than the graver. Classifi- 
cation under the graver forms tends to 
the exclusion of the lesser from the re- 
turns; but classification under the lesser 
forms would include the graver, and be 
less objectionable to friends, so that 
evasions would be fewer, and the re- 
turns more accurate and complete. . . . 
The returns should include all persons 
laboring under disabilities of sight, 
hearing, mind or body, of sufficient 
magnitude to prevent education in ordi- 
nary schools, lessen wealth-producing 
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and 


power, incapacitate for military 
service. The deaf and the blind should 
be grouped into a sub-class by them- 
selves and separated as much as pos- 
sible from the other defective classes, 
because they are enumerated chiefly for 
educational purposes, whereas the others 
need eleemosynary care or restraint. . . 
The term ‘deaf and dumb’ is not only 
objectionable in itself but is incorrect, 
because it classifies those who belong 
to this class as laboring under a double 
disability instead of a single one. ... 
Persons who become deaf in adult life 
have no greater disability than the de- 
fect itself; but where deafness occurs in 
childhood incidental disabilities arise 
which are greater than the natural de- 
fect; but because they are incidental 
and not natural, they are capable of 
amelioration and even complete removal 
by suitable instruction in _ special 
schools. Hence the very great import- 
ance of a correct enumeration of the 
younger deaf children.” 

There were 42 helpful suggestions in 
addition to four valuable statistical 
tables and an illuminating graph. In the 
concluding paragraph he offered the 
following serviceable suggestion con- 
cerning the recording of the names of 
both the father and the mother of all 
persons, a suggestion so far-reaching in 
its helpful character that on its appear- 
ance in a Senate Document in Feb- 
ruary, 1889, the New England Histor- 
ical Genealogical Society sent a letter to 
Senator Hale stating in part: “This 
suggestion is full of interest to the 
genealogists of this country, and if 
carried into effect would undoubtedly 
prove of great value to them.” 

Dr. Bell assisted in the preparation of 
forms for use in the recording of infor- 
mation obtained in the census of 1890 
concerning the deaf in the United 
States. At the Twelfth Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, held 
in August, 1890, he said.“ “We are now 
taking perhaps the most important cen- 
sus of the deaf that has yet been taken 
in this country, and, for the first time, 
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the special agent of the government, in 
charge of the statistics of the deaf, is 
an expert (Dr. E. A. Fay), familiar 
with the needs of the teachers of the 
deaf, familiar with the character of the 
statistics that would be of value to 
those interested in the education of the 
deaf. But, sir, the deaf constitute so 
small a proportion of the community 
that I fear neglect upon the part of 
Congress and the officers of the census. 
So that the statistics actually published 
may not be those most desired by mem- 
bers of the convention, unless the in- 
structors of the deaf here assembled 
take organized action. It is perfectly 
possible that when results are published 
Congress may cut down appropriations, 
so as to render it impossible for the 
Superintendent of the Census to print 
in extenso all the ‘tables prepared. I 
would suggest that you request and em- 
power your executive committee to con- 
fer with the superintendent and officers 
of the census upon the nature of the 
details that shall be published. Organ- 
ized action upon the part of this con- 
vention will undoubtedly lead to the re- 
tention of the most important tables de- 
sired, 

“T know that in the last census very 
valuable material had been collected 
that was not used; and while that cen- 
sus was the best and fullest ever made, 
a great deal of detail was published that 
was of little value, compared to the 
material remaining unpublished. - This 
is a very important subject, and if you 
want good statistics, you must see to it 
yourselves; you must get your Execu- 
tive Committee to watch the matter. I 
do not doubt that statistics are now 
being prepared of great value, but we 
do not know what tables are going to 
be published and what are not. We 
want the committee to watch what is 
going on in the Census Office and assist 
the Special Agent, Dr. Fay, and back 
him up with this organized voice of the 
profession, should any necessity arise, 
in retaining and publishing those de- 
tails that may seem to him, and to your 
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committee, to be of most value in solv- 
ing the great questions in which we are 
all interested. 

“Now, there is another point; I have 
examined the censuses of the past, and 
have had access to the original mate- 
rials from which the tabulated state- 
ments relating to the deaf were com- 
piled; but I find that in the earlier cen- 
suses, the special schedules relating to 
the deaf were destroyed or sold for 
waste paper. The special schedules of 
the last census have been bound in vol- 
umes for preservation, but much other 
valuable material has been destroyed or 
lost—for example, alphabetical lists of 
the idiotic and insane, which would now 
be of value to the officers of the 
Eleventh Census, in the examination of 
the new statistics relating to these 
classes. ; 

“Now, the Census Bureau has col- 
lected an invaluable set of statistics, or, 
rather data for statistics relating to 
former and present pupils admitted to 
American schools for the deaf. The 
details have been written upon cards, 
so that the Census Office now possesses 
a card catalogue of all the pupils of 
your institutions, past as well as pres- 
ent. What is to become of this card 
catalogue when the Census Bureau has 
no further need of it? If you do not 
make special efforts to have it pre- 
served, the probabilities are that it will 
be sold for waste paper. 

“T think, sir, that this card catalogue 
should come into the custody of this 
convention, as the representative of the 
schools for the deaf in the United 
“States.” 

After further remarks, Dr. Bell of- 
fered a resolution that was “unanimous- 
ly adopted,” embodying the points men- 
‘tioned. But he said nothing about a 
sum of $800.00 or more that he had ad- 
vanced to insure the compilation of that 
card catalogue. But at the World’s 
Congress, Dr. E. A. Fay,” in explaining 
the value of these indexed statistics of 
the deaf pupils, said: “While this card 
catalogue is the result of years of pains- 





taking labor of the principals and 
superintendents of schools for the deaf, 
we are largely indebted to Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell for its existence in 
its present form. The Superintendent 
of the Census furnished and distributed 
the necessary cards at the expense of 
the Census Office; but he had no funds 
to pay for the transcription of the 
school records, and it was thought un- 
reasonable to ask for so much clerical 
labor from the schools without compen- 
sation. Dr. Bell a short time before 
had set apart a certain sum known as 
the “Volta Fund,” for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge relating to the 
deaf, and appreciating fully the benefit 
to be derived from the proposed card 
catalogue, which, indeed, he had been 
the first to suggest, he readily con- 
sented to devote a portion of the fund 
to this purpose.” 

What became of that card catalogue? 
It is in the reference library of the 
Volta Bureau, and is _ exceptionally 
valuable research material. There are 
more than 30,000 cards. The original 
set of cards presented complete details 
concerning 27,924 pupils enrolled in 
schools for the deaf during the years 
1817-1890. The details recorded on the 
cards include not only the substance of 
all the information recorded by the 
heads of the respective schools, but 
much additional information obtained 
from trustworthy sources by Dr. E. A. 
Fay, which was entered on the cards 
with ink of a different color from that 
used in transcribing the substance of 
the records in the respective schools. 

It is worthy of record that the very 
able services of Dr. E. A. Fay in super- 
vising this great work was entirely a 
labor of love. A brief reference to only 
one phase of the subjects that are re- 
corded on these cards may _ indicate 
their value to otologists searching for 
the causes of deafness. Dr. Fay stated 
that “the statistics concerning deaf rela- 
tives are given with respect to 17,885 
pupils. ... Of these, 7,516, or 42 per 
cent. are reported as having deaf rela- 
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tives more or less nearly related, and 
10,367, or 58 per cent., as having no 
deaf relatives.” 

Another point worthy of record is 
that prior to 1890 Dr. Bell believed that 
pupils in schools should be classified as 
deaf, rather than as deaf-mutes or deaf 
and dumb. In the summer of 1871 he 
wrote that “we should not call our 
pupils deaf-mutes.” He advocated a 
change in appellation, though he frank- 
ly wrote “what shall we call them?” 
Thus he endeavored to have the Census 
Office authorized to place the enumera- 
tion of the deaf in a classification en- 
tirely separate from that of the defec- 
tive classes, but Congress decided other- 
wise. The importance of all that he 
strove so earnestly to secure, may be 
perceived by comparing the titles of 
three special reports: 

1. “Report of the Defective, Depend- 
ent and Delinquent classes of the Popu- 
lation of the United States, as returned 
at the Tenth Census, June 1, 1880.” 

2. “Report on the Insane, Feeble- 
Minded, Deaf and Dumb, and Blind, in 
the United States at the Eleventh Cen- 
sus, 1890.” 

3. “Special Reports: The Blind and 
the Deaf, 1900.” 

The results of the enumeration of the 
deaf in the census of 1890 are reliable, 
and of far greater value than ever be- 
fore. But, owing to limitations im- 
posed in the Congressional appropria- 
tions act, it was not as satisfactory in 
all respects as Dr. Bell felt the next one 
should be. Thus, during the next dec- 
ade he displayed such untiring interest 
in the matter that he was invited to ac- 
cept an appointment as a special agent 
of the Bureau of the Census, to have 
charge of the work of gathering and 
compiling statistics relating to the deaf, 
and preparing a report of same. Rather 
than see the work of years wasted, he 
accepted the appointment. The Director 
of the Census, in transmitting Dr. Bell’s 
voluminous report, wrote: 

“I have the honor to transmit the 
Special Report relating to the Blind and 


the Deaf, in 1900, compiled in accord- 
ance with Section 7 of the Act of Con- 
gress. . .’. 

“The inquiry was initiated and the 
correspondence conducted under the 
direction of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, who determined the scope of the 
investigation and specified the tabula- 
tions to be made from the data secured. 
He also prepared the text relating to 
the blind. In arranging the classifica- 
tion of the causes of blindness, Dr. Bell 
was assisted by the late Dr. Swan M. 
Burnett, who kindly revised the com- 
ments relating to this part of the 
WORK + a5- 

Dr. Bell’s report is a valuable gov- 
ernment document. It can justly be 
called an interesting manual on the 
anatomy and physiology of the ear, on 
“the process of audition,’ and on the 
causes of deafness. There should be a 
copy in every school for the hard of 
hearing and the deaf, and in every pub- 
lic library. The Volta Bureau will be 
glad to assist in securing copies for per- 
sons who can make good use of them. 

To the initiated, the title page alone 
tells an unwritten story of hours of 
weary watching, of lengthy discussions, 
of untiring service. The simple title is: 
“The Blind and the Deaf, 1900.” Com- 
pare that with the titles imposed on the 
reports of the previous census periods 
by congressional enactment. In other 
words, it was no easy matter to per- 
suade the congressional committee to 
break long established precedent and 
not to include the the deaf with the de- 
fective, the delinquent and the depend- 
ent classes. 

Honestly, now, is there any reason 
why you should be classified with the 
idiotic, the insane, with criminals and 
paupers, just because you happen to be 
hard of hearing or deaf? 

So much for the preliminaries. Now 
for the Report itself. In explaining his 
method of procedure, Dr. Bell wrote: 
“Upon receipt of the enumerators’ spe- 
cial schedules containing list of persons 
reported to be deaf and dumb, a cir- 
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cular letter of inquiry, or individual 
schedule, was sent to each address 
given, asking whether the person had 
been correctly returned as deaf, or deaf 
and dumb, and requesting further in- 
formation in the form of replies to 
specific queries. 

“The special schools for the deaf in 
the United States were also requested 
to furnish the Census Bureau with the 
information contained in their school 
records, concerning deaf pupils admitted 
between June 1, 1890, and June 1, 1900. 
Similar information concerning _ all 
pupils admitted from the opening of the 
schools up to June 1, 1890, had been 
collected in 1890 upon cards which have 
been preserved. The same form of card 
was used in 1900, and the complete 
catalogue, arranged alphabetically, was 
employed in checking and verifying the 
returns made by the enumerators and 
by the deaf persons themselves in cases 
where the persons had attended special 
schools.” 

“The special schools for the deaf 
were also supplied upon request with 
lists of deaf children of school age 
within the territory covered by the 
schools, taken from the enumerators’ 
returns, and the superintendents were 
requested to inform the Census Bureau 
of any erroneous returns discovered. 


“The replies to the circular letter of 
inquiry, and the correspondence with 
heads of schools for the deaf, enabled 
the Census Bureau to eliminate from 
the enumerators’ lists large numbers of 
persons who were only hard-of-hearing, 
or who had been erroneously returned 
as deaf, leaving a total of 89,287 per- 
sons with seriously impaired powers of 
hearing. 

“Of these, 51,861 were not totally 
deaf, as they could understand loudly 
shouted conversation. The returns in 
these cases have been tabulated sepa- 
rately under the head of ‘partially deaf,’ 
although of course, they represent, only 
a portion of the partially deaf in the 
United States, every effort having been 
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made to exclude persons merely ‘hard- 
of-hearing’ from the returns.” 


In commenting on the returns as 
tabulated in the report, Dr. Bell stated: 
“Speaking broadly, about one-third of 
the deaf who speak well lost hearing 
before they were twenty years old, one- 
third between twenty and forty, and 
one-third after reaching forty... . 


“The artificial speech acquired by the 
deaf is rarely perfect. It is usually 
peculiar, like the pronunciation of a 
foreigner, and it has marked character- 
istics of its own. It is probable, there- 
fore, that most of the deaf who have 
acquired speech by instruction are re- 
turned as speaking ‘imperfectly’ rather 
than ‘well,’ excepting in the case of the 
partially deaf, many of whom, by in- 
struction, acquire perfect speech.” 

The services that Dr. Bell rendered 
to the deaf and hard of hearing since 
1900 are all recorded in the Votta ReE- 
VIEW and the Association Review, and 
need not be repeated here. Suffice it to 
say that the Volta Bureau, the VoLTa 
Review and the Association Review 
were very dear to him, and he was al- 
ways ready to do his utmost to aid in 
making successful the work of each. 
When he was in Washington he never 
let a week pass, save when illness pre- 
vented, without visiting the Volta 
Bureau, and often he called daily to 
ascertain if he could be of assistance. 


Here this tribute must end for lack of 
space, though many other estimable 
services Dr. Bell rendered to the deat 
remain untold. As stated in the be- 
ginning, the complete story in all its 
details would fill a large volume. Yet 
there are a hundred incidents the writer 
would have been glad to relate if space 
permitted. For instance, there is a story 
in itself of his visits to the institutions 
and schools for the deaf while president 
of the Association, taking the long and 
tiring trips simply in the hope that he 
might aid in encouraging those who 
were teaching speech under conditions 
that did not always tend to promote 
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efficiency in the use of speech on the 
part of the pupils. 

To the last Dr. Bell was more deeply 
interested in promoting the intellectual 
welfare of the young deaf child than in 
all else. The subject of next greatest 
interest to him was how best he could 
aid in the important work of race bet- 
terment. And if you will study the lat- 
ter you will observe a close interrela- 
tion between those two subjects. 

Years may pass before the breadth 
and the magnitude of Dr. Bell’s services 
in only these two fields of human en- 
deavor will be fully comprehended. Yet 
coming generations will honor few 
other men as highly as they will honor 
the memory of Alexander Graham Bell. 
His record will stand as an ever-con- 
tinuing memorial of his unselfish serv- 
ices in behalf of the young deaf child, 
and his wish to aid in the betterment 
of the race. 
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THE DEAF DRIVER 


The only deaf persons unfit to drive, are 
those who have never learned how, for the 
deaf as a rule have safety-first grafted into 
their whole makeup. Having their own 
lives at stake, they are more keenly alert 
with their eyes than normal people are with 
both their eyes and ears, and are therefore 
more careful in rounding corners and cross- 
ing streets than those having good hearing. 

There are quite a number of the deaf 
who have been driving for the last five or 
six years or longer. They have threaded in 
and out of the most congested traffic without 
a single accident, or the fact of their being 
deaf being discovered; and to pass a law 
to prohibit their driving would be a gross 
injustice. 

The deaf drivers are in many instances 
automobile workers employed at the Ford 
factories, which make of car many of them 
drive. They live a long distance from their 
place of employment, thus making their cars 
a necessity to them in getting to and from 
their work, as well as a pleasure craft in 
country junkets away from the summer heat 
and smoke of the city on their week-ends. 
Also, being Ford mechanics, they understand 
the repairing of their own cars, and can 
handle them better than some of the so-called 
chauffeurs can handle theirs. 

The deaf themselves ask that only compe- 
tent drivers obtain permits to drive, and are 
perfectly willing to take their chances under 
the rule of “equal fitness, equal opportunity.” 
—Rosert Jones, Detroit, Michigan, in the 
Ohio Chronicle. 
























































SILENT REPARTEE 





By Dirk P. DE YounG 


HE only way in which two deat 

men can engage in a repartee is 

with their pens. Fortunately, 
they never get close enough together as 
a consequence to do any harm. More- 
over the necessary time which must per- 
force intervene between rounds keeps 
them cool throughout the contest. John 
A. Ferrall, in a January article in the 
VoLTa REvIEw, responds to one of mine 
published a long time before, whereas 
this one, if published at all, will appear 
about three months hence. That gives 
both of us time to sleep on our replies ; 
and quite soundly, too, as Webster did 
in his famous reply to Hayne. 

In the article just referred to I wrote 
a timid defense of deafened hus- 
bands. I approached the subject with 
much misgiving, fearing not the re- 
sponse of bachelors, but of women, 
especially my own wife, should she by 
chance run upon it. She saw it, of 
course, as she sees everything I want 
to keep from her, but ignored it com- 
pletely for once, as she has me on many 
occasions; but the all-seeing eyes of 
Ferrall took it up, and devoured it as a 
boy grabs for raisins in his cake. 

It must have awakened sweet mem- 
ories in the heart of our beloved humor- 
ist. Or else it was envy which stirred 
his tongue to such eloquence. But a 
bachelor is no match for a married 
man. We are inured to hard knocks. 
Speaking of envy, however, and of 
women, too, reminds me of a story of 
two wives, extremely jealous ones, who 
were always enviously trying to out-do 
one another. When the husband of one 
of them demonstrated his affection by 
buying her a new piano, the other hus- 
band would have to get one just a little 
bit nicer; or if one man built a new 
home, the wife of the other could not 
rest until she had one much better. In 
course of time one of these husbands 
died, and what puzzled his wife was the 
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matter of a tombstone with an inscrip- 
tion on it which could not be outdone 
by her rival. She thought this over a 
great deal, and finally selected one, a 
very imposing monument, on which she 
put this inscription: 

“Here lies my dear husband as snug 
as a bug in a rug.” 

“That can’t be beat,” she consoled 
herself, “even if her husband does pass 
away.” He did in due course die also, 
and the rival was put to great trouble 
to pick out a better tombstone and to 
think up an inscription which would 
surpass the other woman’s selection. 
After many days of anxiety she chose a 
monument and put thereon the follow- 
ing inscription: 

“Here lies my dear departed husband 
a little snugger than that other bugger.” 

If two husbands of just ordinary cali- 
bre could provoke such a contest, only 
think what a classic epitaph a deafened 
husband, with his superior qualifica- 
tions, might inspire! 

But Ferrall will not need to be envi- 
ous of married men for long. A man 
who has so frankly opened his heart to 
the readers of the Votta Review, if its 
circulation is as large as we believe it 
is, will soon be led to the altar, “tooked,” 
like the colored man mentioned in the 
story told by Julia C. Tyler in the Feb- 
ruary issue of our splendid little maga- 
zine. The article which I wrote some 
time ago on THE DEAFENED HUuSBAND, 
has driven home a subtle idea; believe 
us—even Ferrall will not escape the 
hook much longer. 

We would issue a warning, however, 
if this rejoinder is published in time, to 
our esteemed friend, Mr. Ferrall, that 
his days as a humorist will be over 
once he takes on his other half. He 
will then be thinking and writing of 
more serious things. Thus, as said be- 
fore, if this is published soon enough, 
the ladies, too, should think twice be- 
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fore making any overtures, for only a 
bachelor could write as John does. The 
VoL_TA Review wants humor, not re- 
morse, from Ferrall. Consequently, in 
the interest of the deafened public, he 
should remain blessedly single, in spite 
of the letter-writers who have no doubt 
responded long ago to his: Osyect, 
MATRIMONY. 


Remember, Friend Ferrall, if this 
reaches you in time, what Paul said; 


“That he who marries does well, but he 
who doesn’t does better.” 

I intended to close with that bit of 
advice, but upon reflection I realized 
that it might be interpreted as express- 
ing my views upon the subject of matri- 
mony in general. Far be it from me to 
allow any such impression to linger 
Mrs. De Young might see it! St. Paul 
did not consult me before writing his 
famous dictum—and I am applying it 
only to humorists! 





OUT OF DARKNESS INTO SILENCE 
My True Experience 


By Frances Ray Kinc* 


RIENDS, Americans, and the deaf, 

lend me youreyes! I come to you in 

the land of Hope, Votta Review. 
I am a native of the Country of Handi- 
caps and to you, my fellow citizens, I 
am going to tell the “Tale of Two 
Cities” in that little overpopulated coun- 
try. My first journey was made in 1909 
into Dark City, blindness, when I was a 
mere child. I shall now say very little 
of that first journey, as it lasted only 
nine weeks. In 1916, I again visited 
there. 

During my years between visits in 
the Dark City, I could use my eyes very 
little. My ears were my eyes. My 
memory substituted for text books. 
Fortunately, I had an excellent tutor. 

During my nine weeks of blindness, 
1909, I learned to amuse myself, to 
dress myself, and to care for myself 
and for my huge family of dolls. 

In 1916, I became blind for six 
months, following an attack of scarlet 
fever. At this time my hearing became 
slightly imperfect but hardly noticeably 
so. I learned to knit, and was able to 
dance by following the music and lead. 
How I passed those days I do not 
know. Then came light. 





*Pupil in Des Moines School of Lip- 
Reading. 


In 1918, I entered the Public High 
School, never having read one book 
completely through, or having learned 
to-read except exceedingly large print. 
Gradually my hearing became weaker. 
“Oh, the disgrace!” as I thought. I 
wouldn’t admit it. “Lack of attention,” 
“day dreaming,” “love sick,” were a 
few of the blames I bore rather than 
admit that I couid not hear. 

Our doctor smiled and claimed only 
a cold, when I told him. No, my ears 
didn’t ache much. Of course, he found 
no trouble. Over a year ago pus set 
in. “After that was out, I’d be O. K.” 
It is out, but so are my finances, and 
will some one please page my hearing. 
It is like many husbands; it went out 
and forgot to come back. 

Now I am in the City of Semi-Silence, 
the suburb of the Silent City. It looks 
as though I'd soon get into the Silent 
City, and I want to tell you that just as 
ears were my eyes, now my eyes are my 
ears. 

Oh, no! I have not mastered the art 
of lip-reading. I’m its slave, but some 
day it will be my servant. 

Yes, ’tis hard to miss the fun in the 
jokes, but I still see the show. The 
canary is inaudible, but I can see its 
beauty. So I am learning to replace 
“new lamps for old.” 
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“You say you're sad because you’re not 
merry? 

’Tis as well to say you’re merry 
you’re not sad.” 


*cause 


down” ; but not “out.” 
Neither are you. We are in the better 
of the Two Cities. Come, let’s make 
the world give us, not pity nor charity, 
but our rights! 


Certainly I am “ 





RADIO EXAGGERATIONS 


A report of wonderful results said to 
have been secured by the use of radio 
with deaf children in the schools of 
Berkeley, California, and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been widely circulated by the 
press. Several inquirers have written 
to the Volta Bureau in regard to the 
numerous articles on the subject. For 
their benefit and that of others, we state 
that the report is grossly exaggerated 
and almost entirely untrue. 

The principal of the Cincinnati Oral 
School assures us that the work done 
with the radio by that school has been 
entirely experimental, and that the 
newspapers were especially requested 
not to publish accounts of it until actual 
results had been accomplished. No 
hope is held of making the totally deaf 
hear language, the experiment being 
merely for the sake of possible im- 
provement in the voices of some of the 
children. 


The California News, a little paper 
published at the California Shoool, has 
this to say about the “experiments” 
there. 


Last year a number of the Boy Scouts 
at this school, like boys all over the land, 
became interested in wireless telegraphy 
and built a rude receiving instrument. 

Later on, Supervisor Land, on his own 
initiative, purchased a radio outfit and 
set it up in his office. Some of the boys 
who retain some degree of hearing found 
or fancied that they could hear better 
with the radio than with other hearing 
devices. A newspaper reporter, learning 
of this incident, came out here and took 
pictures of the boys experimenting with 
the radio, and on this very unsubstantial 
foundation built up a remarkable descrip- 
tion of what had been done and what it 
was expected would be done toward mak- 
ing the deaf to hear. This article has 
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unfortunately been widely copied and has 
aroused in the hearts of many deaf peo- 
ple hopes that are not at all justified by 
the facts. No pupils here have been 
made to hear who could not hear al- 
ready, more or less. 





THE SINS OF THE FATHERS 
Let me cite one case that came to my 
attention, for while it is a most serious 
one there are thousands like it. A man 
came to a city relief officer asking for 
relief because his rheumatism made him 
unable to work. He was sent to a hos- 
pital for examination, and was found to 
have syphilis, not rheumatism. The 
Social Worker attached to this clinic 
went to find out conditions of his fam- 
ily. She found first of all that his wife 
had syphilis contracted from _ him. 
There were seven children living. The 
eldest was blind and deaf. The next 
two children were both deaf and dumb. 
The fourth had a syphilitic bone condi- 
tion, and was a cripple. The fifth was 
an idiot. The sixth was mentally de- 
fective. The seventh was 12 months 
old and gave a positive reaction for 
syphilis. In addition to this several 
children had died of syphilis, and there 
had been several miscarriages. This en- 
tire family was dependent on charity. 
—Dr. A. K. Haywood, Supt. Montreal 
General Hospital, in the Public Health 
Journal, Toronto, Canada. 





NO LONGER AN INSTITUTION, NOR 
ARE WE DEAF AND DUMB 


On February 5 Judge Douglass in the 
Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny County 
issued an order changing our name to The 
Western Pennsylvania Schovl for the Deaf. 
To say we are pleased puts it mildly. We 
are beside ourselves with delight that one 
more step has been taken toward freeing us 
from the stigma of being classed with chari- 
table and penal institutions. 

We may not live to see the day of com- 
plete emancipation from objectionable asso- 
ciations, when the good people engaged in 
our work are to enjoy all the rights and 
privileges due them, but it gives us a certain 
sense of satisfaction to feel that that time 
is surely coming. 

Our Board of Trustees are to be congratu- 
lated upon the active and progressive attitude 
they have taken in securing this change in 
our name.—The Western Pennsylvanian. 














NOTES 


MAN” A _ LIP-READER 


“MYSTERY 
A “Mystery Man” in the Chicago Herald 


and Examiner recently worried or amused 
all Chicago for two weeks by reporting ver- 
batim a series of private conversations. At 
the end of that time he disclosed his identity, 
asked forgiveness if he had injured anyone in 
the slightest degree, and explained that he 
had reported the conversations by means of 
lip-reading. 

His name is William J. La Salle, an Amer- 
ican by birth, but an Australian soldier in 
the World War. He served through the en- 
tire war, was wounded several times, and 
won the Victoria Cross. In 1915 he was left 
for dead on a field in Belgium, and found by 
a little Belgian girl of ten, who reported her 
discovery to some Australian officers. La 
Salle was taken to a hospital, but the doctors 
said that he could live only a short time. He 
had no relatives, and was anxious to leave 
his insurance to the little orphan girl who 
had found him, so he asked permission to 
marry her. Consent to the unusual request 
was finally obtained, the ceremony was per- 
formed, and the little child-wife was sent to 
school in England. However, her husband 
did not die, and served through three more 
years of war. 

In the latter part of 1915, just after he had 
been able to rejoin his regiment, a_ shell 
broke over his head, completely destroying 
his hearing. For nearly three more years, he 
says, he “got along at the front stone deaf.” 
Then he was wounded again, and sent to 
England. After he was able to leave the 
hospital, he was given a course in lip-reading 
by the Australian government. He _ says, 
“Nearly three years they worked on me. 
Five women and five men were my instruc- 
tors. They seemed to think I was a good 
subject and endeavored to make me an object 
lesson of what can be done with the art. It 
was hard work, and many times I wanted to 
give it up. Now I am glad I persevered.” 

If the story which appeared in the Herald 
and Examiner of February 11 is accurate, 
Mr. La Salle must be one of the most 
remarkable lip-readers produced among the 
deafened soldiers. His photograph and 
that of his wife, now a young woman of 
eighteen, together with her picture as she 
appeared at the time of their romantic mar- 
riage, were published with the story. 


THE HOUSTON CLUB FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


The Houston Club is only a year old, yet 
it has accomplished many worth while things. 
Among the most far-reaching are: Free lip- 
reading classes in the city night school, pub- 
lic ear phones in South End Christian 
Church, a Sunday school class for the deaf- 
ened, a needlework exhibit at the fair which 
won first prize, the maintenance of club 
rooms for meetings, classes and social affairs, 
and the opening of an exchange for the sale 
of all sorts of things made by hard of hear- 
ing consignors. 
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It is the ambition of its members to ex- 
pand its activities and increase its member- 
ship until it will be possible to open a large 
co-operative community house where comfort- 
able living rooms can be furnished deafened 
members at reasonable rates, with adequate 
space for social, industrial, and educational 
activities. For the present, the club rooms 
now in use deserve the name which kas often 
been applied to them—‘a clearing house for 
the blues.”"—The Houston Chronicle. 


GLASGOW LEAGUE FOR THE HARD- 
OF-HEARING 


An organization, under the above title, and 
somewhat on the lines of American societies 
for the hard of hearing, has been estab- 
lished in Glasgow. Primarily, the new 
society is conducted in the interests of those 
who have passed through the city’s lip-read- 
ing classes, but it is expected that it will 
develop on wider and still more useful lines. 
The objects are the practice of lip-reading, 
the promotion of social intercourse amongst 
the hard of hearing and with the hearing. 
An appeal is being made for necessary funds 
to secure rooms. The teachers of the Ren- 
frew Street School have subscribed fifty 
guineas toward the initial expenses and a 
number of well-known ladies and gentlemen 
have promised their co-operation for thé suc- 
cess of the League—The Teacher of the 
Deaf, England. 


A DEAFENED PHYSICIAN 


Do you know of a deafened physician who 
is successfully carrying on his professional 
work despite his handicap? For the sake of 
a reader who is anxious to know, will you 
please write to the Votta Review about any 
such case of which you have information? 


A EUROPEAN TOUR FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Miss Alma H. Austin, a teacher of the 
deaf..of long experience with lip-readers, : 
arranging a delightful European tour under 
the auspices of a well-known touring agency. 
She is to give especial attention to hard of 
hearing members of the party, in order that 
they may get full benefit from the trip. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE DOLLARS 


A check for five dollars will be mailed to 
the person who sends to the Volta Review a 
suitable drawing to be used as a heading for 
the new department, “The Day’s Work.” 

The sketch must be entirely original, must 
be in black and white, and must reach the 
Volta Bureau on or before May 5, 1923. In 
case no satisfactory drawing is submitted, no 
prize will be awarded. 
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Recall 


PRIL, the second month of the ancient 

Roman Calendar and the fourth month 

of the new and revised Volta Review 
Calendar, was named after John W. Apricot, 
the famous dessicated fruit merchant. It 
has thirty days except when it falls in Feb- 
ruary, when it has “twenty-eight in fine, until 
leap-year gives it twenty-nine,” as the old 
song has it. 
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So remarkably deaf was my _ grandfather 
Squeers 

That he had to wear lightning rods over his 
ears 

To even hear thunder, and oftentimes then, 

He was forced to request it to thunder 
again! —Bill Nye. 


April 3, 1406, Robert III of Scotland died. 


The Blessings of Deafness—A headline in 
the New York Herald: “Girl Hears Radio 
Music Undergoing Two Operations.” It 
often sounds that way, says a hearing com- 
mentator. And still people think of deaf- 
ness as a handicap! 


April 3, 1923. He is still dead. 


Might Cure Deafness—The Chicago Trib- 
une tells of a wonderful salve invented by a 
Nebraska man. The inventor acidentally cut 
off the tail of a tame wolf, and, immediately 
applying some of the salve to the stump, a 
new tail grew out. Then, picking up the old 
tail, he applied some of the salve to the raw 
end of that and a wolf grew out! But it was 
a wild wolf and he had to shoot it. Tough 
luck! 


April 5, 1923. United Order of Volts of the 
World organized at Washington, D. C. A 
Volt, you understand, is a person who has at 
one time or another shocked some one. We 
hope to make this department the official 
organ of the society. 


NOTICE: During April the regular Mon- 
day meetings of the United Volts of the 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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World will be held on Tuesdays instead of 
Wednesdays every Thursday unless Friday 
falls on Saturday, Sunday being a Holiday. 


April 17, 1971. Student of lip-reading 
shoots and kills man wearing heavy whiskers 
that concealed his lips. 


Here Is a Bit of Real Boy! Archie, aged 
five, had found a cat and given it the name 
of “Mary.” 

“How did you find out it’s a girl cat?” 
asked his grandmother. 

“Well,” replied the youngster, “I saw her 
washing her face, and she washed behind her 
ears, and nobody but a girl would wash be- 
hind her ears.”—Boston Transcript. 


April 18, 1971. Student acquitted by jury 
and awarded purse of $100 in gold. 


Who Wouldn’t Be Deaf—At Times? A 
mother was singing her baby to sleep. 
“If I was Baby,” said the little six-year-old 
boy to his father, “I’d pretend I was asleep.” 
—Washington Times, 


Why not join the Volts? The only quali- 
fication for membership is that a person shall 
have shocked some one at least once. 
thirty-third degree Volt, such as “Jaf,” must 
have shocked at least 33,000 people. The 
Friendly Lady says she has been a Volt most 
of her life, but never realized it before, and 
that while she has not shocked 33,000 persons 
she feels certain she has shocked the mem- 
bers of her own family 33,000 times. The 
Editor, too, admits qualifying, but thinks it 
would be undignified to join. 

The initiation fee is one year’s subscription 
for the Vo_ta Review, paid in advance. 


ON THE STREET CARS 
I rose to give her my seat, 
I could not let her stand; 
She made me think of Mother, 
With that strap held in her hand. 
—Orange Owl. 
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